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THE  HINDOO  DEAD. 

The  exhibitions  of  grief  to  which  we 
are  accustomed  in  this  country  rarely 
appear    so    distressing    as    those    of    the 


and  while  the  father  exhibits  the  slight- 
est indisposition,  the  greatest  anxiet}'  is 
felt  by  his  kindred  concerning  him,  and 
if  the  attendant  physician  announces  that 


J'KKI'ARINC    F()l{  TlIK   lilKMNG. 


Hindoos  at  the  departure  of  one  of 
their  number  to  the  other  world,  especi- 
ally if  this  person  be  the  head  of  the 
household.       Even    before  death   comes, 


he  will  no  more  partake  of  rice  and 
water,  the  must  piteous  moans  and 
shrieks  escape  the  lips  of  those  in  pros- 
pect    of     bereavement.         The     princijial 
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cause  of  sorrow  lies,  doubtless,  in  the 
fact  that  the  Hindoo  families  are  patri- 
archal in  their  manner  of  living,  the 
husband  and  father  being  the  provider 
and  regulator  of  the  entire  family,  con- 
sisting of  the  wife,  sons,  daughter  and 
daughters-in-law,  all  of  whom  live  under 
one  roof,  the  newly  married  couples 
expecting  to  receive  the  support  of  the 
father  because  of  their  youthfulness  at 
the  time  the  ceremony  is  performed, 
which  IS  frequently,  m  the  case  of  girls, 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  thirteen, 
and  of  boys  at  about  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years.  Therefore  when  the 
head  of  the  family  dies,  the  future  of 
that  particular  branch  is  generally  so 
uncertain  as  to  make  the  survivors  as 
sorrowful  in  considering  their  future,  as 
in  regretting  the  demise  of  the  leader 
and  supporter. 

When  a  man  is  seized  with  sickness 
an  effort  is  made  to  carry  him  to  the 
sacred  Ganges  River,  whose  waters  are 
superstitiously  believed  to  possess  great 
virtues,  for  his  restoration  to  health,  or 
if  his  fate  is  to  die  his  proximitj-  to 
this  stream  insures  safe  and  speedy 
transportation  to  the  realms  of  bliss. 
No  encouraging  sight,  however,  greets 
his  vision  when  he  reaches  the  holy  spot 
and  casts  his  eye  about  him,  for  the 
banks  of  the  stream  are  generally 
covered  with  bodies  in  all  stages  of  life 
and  death.  Into  the  throats  of  those 
who  still  live  the  muddy  water  of  the 
river  is  poured,  even  though  the  result 
of  such  action  be  the  choking  to  death 
of  the  victim.  Indeed  the  persons  to 
whose  care  the  afflicted  one  is  entrusted 
are  general!}'  the  servants,  who,  it  is 
said,  sometimes  become  tired  of  their 
charge  and  use  nieans  to  hasten  his 
death  by  artificial  means.  Into  this 
river  which  is  supposed  to  flow  from  the 
throne    of    the  gods,    the  sick    are    fre- 


quently immersed  in  the  hope  and  belief 
that  if  recovery  is  intended  a  change  for 
the  better  will  be  immediately  apparent 
otherwise  their  preparation  for  death 
will  be  complete.  When  no  change  for 
the  better  or  worse  occurs  within  a  day 
or  two  after  this  process,  it  is  repeated. 
Cases  have  occurred  where  there  have 
been  at  least  a  dozen  repetitions  of  the 
barbarous  practice,  and  the  subject  still 
lived,  though  longing  for  death  as  his 
eyes  rested  on  the  sacred  stream. 
Sometimes  the  victims  of  disease  become 
so  disheartened  as  to  commit  suicide  by 
drowning  themselves  in  the  stream 
which  leads  to  the  eternal  gates. 

When  a  man  is  so  fortunate  as  to  die 
with  the  names  of  the  gods  whispered 
in  his  ear  by  the  attendants,  permission 
is  given  for  the  burning  of  his  body  at 
the  Nimtollah  Ghat,  which  is  the  most 
famous  river  terrace  at  Benares,  at 
which  place  the  waters  of  the  Ganges 
are  far  holier  than  elsewhere,  and  where 
fires  continually  burn,  smouldering  the 
bodies  of  the  recent  dead.  In  a  case  of 
this  kind  the  son  is  accorded  the  high 
honor  of  lighting  the  pyre  upon  which 
the  body  of  his  ancestor  is  placed. 

In  our  accompanying  illustration  we 
show  the  process  of  preparijig  the  pile 
upon  and  within  which  the  body  is 
lodged  for  cremation.  Below,  above 
and  around  the  same  are  placed  sticks 
of  dry  wood  which,  when  lighted  by  the 
torch,  are  speedily  consumed,  com- 
pletely destroying  the  body  which  is 
encased.  It  is  said  that  about  four  hun- 
dred pounds  of  wood  are  necessary  to  the 
consumption  of  an  ordinary  bod}-,  the 
time  required  for  the  process  being 
about  six  hours,  and  will  cost  probably 
SI. 00  of  our  money.  Sometimes  sandal, 
or  other  precious  woods  are  used,  when 
the  cost  is  very  materially  increased. 

Before     placing    the     body    upon     the 
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wood  it  is  carefuUy^^washed  in  the  river 
b}'  priests  of  the  caste  to  which  the 
deceased  belonged,' and  is  then  carefully- 
wrapped  in  a  white  sheet,  and  after 
prayers"  by  those  in  charge,  a  torch  is 
applied.  Sometimes  there  are  parts  of 
the  body' which  remain  unconsumed,  in 
which  case  ^they  are  thrown  into  the 
river  Ganges,  and  of  the  ashes  a  hand- 
ful is  sprinkled  upon  the  surface  of  the 
river,  the  remainder  sometimes  being 
preserved  in  the  home  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

The  cremation  being  completed,  the 
son  returns  to  the  family  circle,  where 
he  is  greeted  by  mournful  cries  of 
females,  who  are  tearing  their  hair  and 
beating  their  breasts.  For  a  .  month 
after  the  sad  event  the  son  is  expected 
to  be  exceedingly  spare  in  his  diet,  and 
neither  pare  his  nails  or  shave  his  face, 
this  course  being  required  as  evidence 
of  his  grief.  It  is  also  quite  customary 
for  the  survivors  to  make  presents  of 
money  and  other  valuables  to  the  Brah- 
mans  and  other  people  of  rank  with 
whom  the  departed  was  acquainted. 
Thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  those 
who  live,  in  their  slavish  desire  to  fol- 
low the  customs  of  their  country,  rob 
themselves  of  means  which  they  should 
have  for  their  own  support,  to  gratify 
the  avariciousness  of  some  whose  friend- 
ship only  lasts  so  long  as  there  are 
presents  to  be'  obtained.  Feasts  are 
aisoTrequently  provided,  of  which  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  several  hundred  to 
partake.  The  guests  do  not  always 
wait  for  invitations  to  the  meal,  but,  be- 
longing to  the  same  caste  as  that  of  the 
dead,  thev  feel  themselves  entitled  to 
attend,  and  consequently  seat  themselves 
on  the  grassy  spots  in  the  court  yard 
with  those  who  have  been  s])ecially 
called. 

C.    Jf.    A. 


CHICAGO'S  FIRE  AND  RE=BUILDINQ. 

The  greatest  fire  of  modern  times, 
and  perhaps  the  mightiest  conflagra- 
tion the  world  ever  saw,  was  that  which 
started  in  Chicago  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  October  8th,  1871.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  city  near  the  crossing 
of  De  Koven  and  Jefferson  streets  there 
were  located  a  large  number  of  closely- 
built  frame  houses,  barns,  etc.  Among 
these  was  the  humble  residence  of  Mrs. 
O'Leary,  now  made  historic  by  the  dis- 
astrous results  of  an  accident  which 
happened  at  her  place.  On  the  fatal 
evening  before  named  she  carried  a 
lighted  kerosene  lamp  to  the  shed  to 
enable  her  to  see  to  feed  or  milk  her 
cow.  The  animal,  preferring  darkness 
to  light,  viciously  kicked  over  the  lamp, 
which  resulted  in  an  explosion  that 
spread  the  burning  oil  over  the  hay  and 
straw  with  which  the  structure  was  filled. 
'With  lightning-like  rapidity,  the  fire 
spread  among  the  wooden  buildings 
which  were  made  exceedingly  combust- 
ible, by  a  long  season  of  dry  weather, 
unusual  for  that  city.  Another  condi- 
tion which  assisted  to  give  the  flames  a 
good  start,  was  that  the  alarm  was  turned 
very  tardily  into  the  fire  department, 
and  even  then  it  found  the  men  nearly 
exhausted  by  the  severe  strain  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected  lor  several  days 
past  in  fighting  fires  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  It  seemed  as  though  every 
circumstance  was  controlled  with  a  view 
to  aiding  the  work  of  destruction  so 
peculiarly   begun. 

The  above  narrated  origin  of  the  lire 
was  denied  by  Mrs.  O'Leary,  when  the 
result  of  her  misfortune  was  viewed  by 
iier,  but  the  finding  of  a  broken  lamp 
ill  the  ruins  of  her  barn,  and  her  excited 
expressions  as  heard  In  her  neighbors, 
when  the  accident  occurred,  conlirm  the 
belief  that  thus  it   originated. 
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Within  an  hour  and  a  half  aiter  the  |  the  wind  which  was  blowing,  weie  car- 
fire  had  started  four  blocks  of  buildings  1  ried  into  different  parts  of  the  city, 
were  in  flames,  and  by  the  time  the  |  thus  spreading  destruction  where  it  was 
whole  force  of  firemen  arrived,  the  spec-  \  hoped  and  expected  damage  would  not 
tacle  presented  was  so  terrible  that  they  I  be  done.  Sometimes  by  these  showers 
knew    not    where    to    begin   to    fight   the  of    fire  buildings    far  removed    from  the 


devouring    element.       As    soon    as    the}' 


immediate    conflagration    were    liL;hted. 
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could   bring  under  control   the  flames  in  '  while  other  buildings  close  at  hand  were 

one  portion  of    the    burning    district,   in  i   not  even  touched    till  hours  later  by  tha 

another    place    a  fire    would  start    some-  '  devouring     element.        About    midnight 

times  far  removed  from  the  point  where  ;   two  enormous  sheets  of  flame  were  seen, 

they    had    been    struggling    so    manfully  I   which    spread  like  a    mantle    over    great 

for    success.      Great    showers    of    sparks  ,   stiuares    of    houses,    settling  down   upon 

were    thrown  high    into  the  air,    and  by  |   them,  giving   the  inmates  barely  time  to 
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escape  with  their  lives.  Huge  balloon- 
like masses  of  fire  swept  through  the  air 
and  suddenl}'  descended  to  the  earth 
like  water  spouts,  spreading  destruction 
and  consternation  on  ever}'  side,  and 
even  bringing  death  to  many  who  had 
sought  escape  in  open  places  where  it 
seemed  impossible  for  fire  to  reach.  A 
description  of  the  weird  scene  as  pub- 
lished at  the  time  i  s  so  thrilling  and 
impressive  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
rejiroducing  it  here: 

'From  the  roof  of  a  tall  stable  and 
warehouse  to  which  the  writer  clam- 
bered, the  sight  was  one  of  unparalleled 
sul  limity  and  terror.  He  was  above 
almost  the  whole  fire,  for  the  buildings 
in  the  locality  were  mostly  wooden 
structures.  The  crowds  directly  under 
him  could  not  be  distinguished,  because 
of  the  curling  volumes  of  crimsoned 
smoke  through  which  an  occasional 
scarlet  rift  could  be  seen.  He  could 
feel  the  heat  and  smoke  and  hear  the 
maddened  Babel  of  sounds,  and  it  re- 
quired but  little  imagination  to  believe 
one's  self  looking  over  the  adamantine 
bulwarks  of  hell  into  the  bottomless  pit. 
On  the  left,  where  two  tall  buildings 
were  in  a  blaze,  the  flames  piled  up  high 
over  our  heads,  making  a  lurid  back- 
ground, against  which  were  lined  in 
strong  relief  the  people  on  the  roofs 
between.  Fire  was  a  strong  painter 
and  dealt  in  weird  effects,  using  only 
1)1, ick  and  red,  and  laying  them  boldly 
on.  We  could  note  the  very  smallest 
actions  of  these  figures — a  branchman 
wiping  the  sweat  from  his  forehead  and 
resetting  his  helmet  a  spectator  shad- 
ing his  eyes  with  his  hand  to  peer  into 
till-  fiery  sea;  another  gesticulating 
wildly  with  clenched  list  brought  down 
on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  as  he  pointed 
toward  something,  we  could  not  see 
what.      To    the    right,     the    faces    in    tin; 


crowd  could  be  seen  on  the  streets 
below,  but  not  the  bodies.  All  faces 
were  white  and  upturned,  and  every 
feature  was  as  clearly  marked  as  if  it 
were  part  of  an  alabaster  mask.  Far 
away,  indeed  for  miles  around,  could 
be  seen,  ringed  by  a  circle  of  red  light, 
the  sea  of  housetops,  broken  b\  spires 
and  tall  chimne3-s.  To  the  eastward 
was  the  black  and   angry  lake. 

"The  brute  creation  was  crazed.  The 
horses,  maddened  by  the  heat  and  noise, 
and  irritated  by  falling  sparks,  neighed 
and  screamed  with  afright  and  .anger, 
and  roared  and  kicked,  and  bit  each 
other,  or  stood  with  drooping  tails  and 
rigid  legs,  ears  laid  back  and  e3'es  wild 
with  amazement,  shivering  as  if  with 
cold.  Dogs  ran  hither  and  thither, 
howling  dismally.  When  there  was  a 
lull  in  the  roaring,  far  off  dogs  could 
be  beard  baying  and  cocks  crowing  at 
the  unusual  light.  Great  brown  rats, 
with  bead-like  eyes,  were  ferreted  out 
from  under  the  sidewalks,  by  the  flames, 
and  scurried  along  the  streets,  kicked 
at,  trampled  upon,  hunted  down. 
Flocks  of  l)eautiful  pigeons,  so  plentiful 
in  the  cit}'.  wheeled  up  aimlessly,  circled 
blindly,  and  fell  into  the  raging  fire 
beneath.  At  a  bird-fancier's  sture  on 
La  Salle  Street  the  cries  of  his  im- 
prisoned pets  sounded  like  human  wail- 
ings,  as    the  suffocating    flames    reacheci 

thcMll. 

"The  firemen  labored  like  heroes. 
Grimy,  dust\\  lioarse,  soaked  lo  the 
skin—  time  after  time  they  charged  upon 
the  blazing  foe,  only  to  be  driven  back 
to  another  position  b\'  the  iiureasing 
fierceness,  or  to  abamlnn  their  task  as 
hopeless.  (^r,  while  hard  at  work,  the 
wind  would  shift,  a  piiil  of  smi)l<c  ucuild 
come  from  a  iniilding  behind  iIh'iii, 
followed  by  belching  flames,  anil  they 
would     discover     that     the\-     were     out- 
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There  was  nothing  to  be  done 


flanked 

but  to  gather  up  their  hose,  and  lash  the 

snorting  horses   through  the  flames  to  a 


and  high  sidewalks  were  propped  on 
wooden  piles,  which  fell  beneath  their 
weight,  and    hurled    them,    bruised    and 


< 

as 


O 
o 

o 


place  of  safety  be5ond.  The  people  I  bleeding,  in  the  dust.  They  stumbled 
were  mad.  Despite  the  police— indeed,  [  over  broken  furniture  and  fell,  and  were 
the  police  were  powerless— they  crowded  |  trampled  under  foot.  Seized  with  wild 
upon  frail    coigns  of    vantage,  as  fences   I  and    causeless    panics,    they    surged    to- 
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gether,  backwards  and  forwards,  in  the 
narrow  streets,  cursing,  threatening, 
imploring,  fighting  to  get  free.  Liquor 
flowed  like  water;  for  the  saloons  were 
broken  open  and  despoiled,  and  men  on 
all  sides  were  to  be  seen  frenzied  with 
drink.  Fourth  Avenue  and  Griswold 
Street  [Pacific  Avenue]  had  emptied 
their  denisons  into  the  throng.  Ill- 
omened  and  obscene  birds  of  the  night 
were  they,  villainous,  debauched,  pinched 
with  misery,  they  flitted  through  the 
crowd,  ragged,  dirty,  unkempt,  —  those 
negroes  with  stolid  faces  and  white  men 
who  fattened  on  the  wages  of  shame; 
they  glided  among  the  mass,  like  hyenas 
in  search  of  prey.  They  smashed  win- 
dows with  their  naked  hands,  regardless 
of  the  wounds  inflicted,  and  with  bloody 
fingers  rifled  till  and  shelf  and  cellar, 
fighting  viciously  for  the  spoils  of  their 
forage.  Women,  hollow-eyed  and  brazen 
faced,  with  filthy  drapery  tied  over 
them,  their  clothes  in  tatters  and  their 
feet  in  trodden-over  slippers,  moved 
here  and  there — scolding,  stealing,  fight- 
ing; laughing  at  the  beautiful  and 
splendid  crash  of  walls  and  the  falling 
roofs.  One  woman  was  drawn  out  of  a 
burning  building  on  Adams  Street  three 
times,  but  rushed  back,  insane  for  the 
moment.  Everywhere,  dust,  smoke, 
flame,  heat,  thunder  of  falling  walls, 
crackle  of  fire,  hissing  of  water,  panting 
of  engines,  shouts,  braying  of  trumpets, 
wind,  tumult,  and  uproar." 

When  the  fire  was  finally  subdued  on 
the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  result  of 
its  destruction  was  found  to  be  the  burn- 
ing over  a  total  area  of  about  three  and 
a  half  square  miles.  There  were  con- 
sumed 17,400  houses,  including  man\ 
public  buildings  of  grand  proportions. 
There  were  destroyed  five  elevators  con- 
taining 1,040,000  bushels  of  grain.  The 
total  value  of  property  that  went   uj)   in 


smoke,  which  includes  the  buildings  and 
the  merchandise  which  they  contained, 
was  estimated  at  3190,000,000.  Ninety- 
eight  thousand  people  were  made  home- 
less, and  about  250  lost  their  lives. 

The  onl}'  thing  which  saved  the  city 
from  still  further  desolation  during  the 
winter  which  followed,  was  the  prompt 
relief  afforded  by  their  countrymen,  as 
well  as  by  people  of  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Salt  Lake  City  was  not  behind 
any  city  of  its  size  in  the  country,  for  a 
liberal  subscription  paper  was  started, 
at  the  head  of  which  President  Brigham 
Young  placed  his  name  for  $1000. 
Whatever  the  loss  may  have  been, 
which  at  the  time  seemed  so  over- 
whelming, it  was  not  without  its  gain, 
for  it  removed  from  the  city  many 
worthless  structures,  which  very  many 
years  would  have  been  required  to  dis- 
place in  other  ways,  and  prepared  the 
ground  for  those  modern  and  magnifi- 
cent structures  which  are  now  so  much 
the  pride  of  Chicago. 

The  people  went  to  work  with  a  vigor 
unsurpassed  to  rear  other  and  grander 
monuments  of  their  skill  and  energ\'. 
The  result  is  that  in  the  grandeur  of  its 
architecture  and  in  the  stability  of  its 
structures,  no  city  surpasses  the  Chicago 
of  today. 

We  present  in  our  accompanying  illu- 
stration a  view  of  some  of  the  "sky- 
scrapers" of  this  great  city.  Just  think 
of  the  Masonic  Temple,  of  twenty  stories 
high,  costing,  together  with  the  ground 
on  which  it  stands,  §3,500,000,  and  theil 
again  of  the  Auditorium,  of  ten  stories 
in  height,  and  costing,  for  the  building 
alone,  S:?, 200, 000.  This  is  the  largest 
building  in  Chicago,  and  one  of  tlic 
largest  in  the  world.  A  description  of 
these  and  numerous  other  eilifices  which 
beautify  Chicago,  cannot  be  described 
in  a  way  to  give    even    a    faint    idea    of 
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their  magnificence,  for  such  grand 
palaces  of  modern  workmanship  must 
be  seen  in  order  to  be  appreciated. 

Chicago  is  today  rapidly  growing,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  soon  out- 
grow any  of  those  cities  today  con- 
sidered its  equal,  in  point  of  science  as 
well   as  skillfulness    in    business  affairs. 

NOTABLE  INCIDENTS  OF  MISSIONARY 
LIFE. 

[CONTINUED    FROM    V.\>,E   510.1 

The  hurricane  started  on  Frida}',  and 
by  nightfall  the  seven  men-of-war,  had 
their  rigging  trimmed  and  the  tops  of 
the  masts  taken  off,  and  otherwise  pre- 
pared for  the  "blow."  We  heard  it 
rumored  on  the  streets  that  the  baro- 
meter registered  lower  than  it  had  in 
seventeen  years,  yet  all  expected  it  to 
be  over  before  morning,  but  not  so,  for 
towards  night  it  blew  a  steady  gale,  in- 
dicating that  it  was  only  the  first  of  the 
cN'clone,  and  as  the  native  weather  pro- 
phets say  it  must  change  from  a  south 
to  southwest,  then  to  west,  thence  to 
northwest,  and  when  it  blows  the 
strongest  it  veers  back  to  southwest, 
or  a  few  points  south  of  west,  then,  they 
all  know  it  is  blowing  its  hardest. 

I  can't  imagine  that  time  will  ever 
erase  the  recollection  of  what  I  saw  dur- 
ing our  imprisonment  in  that  old  shanty, 
not  knowing  scarcely  the  hour  we  would 
be  carried  into  the  roaring  breakers. 
Besides  numbers  of  schooners,  cutters, 
barques,  barges  and  other  vessels,  there 
were  seven  men-of-war,  namely:  (Amer- 
ican )  "Trenton"  crew  .500,  "Vandalia" 
crew  450,  "Neipsic,"  crew  250;  (Ger- 
man) "Olga.  ■  crew  450;  "Adler,"  crew 
:!50;  "Eber, "  crew  250;  (English)  "Cali- 
ope, "    crew  450. 

.Ml  Friday  night  the  wind  with  rain 
blew  a  terrible  gale,  and  Saturday  morn- 


ing a  cyclone  strengthened  with  all 
forces  of  the  elements,  seemed  pouring 
m  Apia  harbor.  It  was  then  that  the 
English  distinguished  themselves  bv  be- 
ing able  to  get  out  of  the  harbor;  yet  I 
don't  attribute  her  getting  out  to  the  su- 
periority of  her  officers'  ability,  as  is  gen- 
erally done  by  the  press  and  public,  but 
it  was  because  she  was  in  tact;  she  did 
not  get  damaged  as  every  other  vessel 
did,  by  being  run  and  bumped  into  du- 
ring Friday  night.  It  was  good  sea 
manship,  however,  that  helped  her  out. 
She  was  about  two  hours  forging  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  and  many  times  the  blind- 
ing spray  would  completely  hide  her 
from  our  view.  When  passing  the  ill- 
fated  flag  ship,  Trenton,  her  band  play- 
ed the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  in 
return  the  Trenton's  gallant  boys  in  blue 
played  "God  Save  the  Queen,"  the  notes 
of  which  were  heart-rending  in  the  ex- 
treme to  those  on  shore  who  could  only 
now  and  then,  catch  a  sound  in  the  roar- 
ing wind  and  waves.  The  first  reported 
disaster  was  of  the  Eber,  which  struck 
the  reef  during  the  night,  and  went  to 
pieces;  losing  89  men. 

All  day  we  were  almost  forced  to 
see  dozens  upon  dozens  of  sailors  lose 
their  lives,  and  the  wind  was  still  blow- 
ing when  darkness  shut  from  our  view 
the  sickening  sight,  towards  morning  the 
storm  abated  somewhat,  and  the  vessels 
had  so  washed  ashore,  as  to  allow  hun- 
dreds of  the  men  a  safe  landing,  but  the 
loss  of  life  was  terrible,  and  many  pages 
could  be  written  of  what  we  saw  during 
the  storm.  By  Sunday  noon  the  wind 
had  ceased  to  blow,  and  the  rest  of  ths 
day  was  spent  in  caring  for  the  dead  and 
wounded.  Apia  preseiited  a  devastated 
appearance,  and  the  beach  was  lined  for 
miles  with  wreckage,  while  the  harbor 
was  thicklj'  dotted  with  hulls  of  sail-boats 
and   unmasted  steamers,  or    men-of-war. 
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The  mail  steamer  from  Australia  ar- 
rived on  Tuesda)',  bound  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  on  Wednesda}',  we  hoisted 
our  little  sail,  and  with  peculiarly  sad 
feelings  started  for  our  little  island  awaj' 
to  the  east. 

This  being  our  first  season  on  the  Is- 
lands we  were  unacquainted  with  the 
winds,  and  our  sad  experience  had  so 
scared  us.  that  we  were  not  a  little  fear- 
iul  about  crossing  the  wide  channel  to 
Tutuila,  and  more  especiall}',  too,  as  we 
had  just  learned  that  at  that  season  a 
hurricane  was  apt  to  blow  up  without 
notice. 

It  was  in  the  late  afternoon  when  we 
rowed  out  of  Apia,  and  as  is  the  case  after 
or  just  preceding  a  "blow"  the  weather 
and  ocean  were  ver)'  calm.  Arriving  at 
the  east  end  of  the  island  (Aleipata)  we 
could  not  find  the  opening  in  the  reef, 
as  the  large  swells  broke  across  the  har- 
bor, and  to  us  it  seemed  a  complete  line 
of  breakers.  We  tried  at  one  place  to 
enter  the  reef,  but  came  very  nearly  los- 
ing our  boat,  and  being  badly  hurt  our- 
selves. Finding  ourselves  in  the  wrong 
place  with  breakers  all  around  us,  we 
jumped  out  on  the  glass-like  reef,  and 
on  getting  out  to  sea  we  barely  escaped 
being  ground  to  atoms.  We  realized 
the  danger  of  our  position,  and  were 
very  cautious;  at  the  next  attempt,  how- 
ever, we  noticed  the  clouds  separate 
from  before  the  full  moon,  which  alone 
showed  us  the  way  in.  The  mere  fact 
of  the  moon  coming  out  on  that  occasion 
might  to  some,  be  considered  unworthy 
of  note,  but  to  us  it  was  another  evi- 
dence of  the  nearness  of  our  Heavenly 
Father. 

Once  inside  the  reef,  and  tin;  water 
was  quite  shallow,  so  much  so  that  wc 
couldn't  reach  the  shore  by  a  (juarter  of 
a  mile,  until  the  tide  came  in.  After 
our  experience  in  getting  where  we  were. 


sleep  even  in  our  wet  boat  was  refresh- 
ing indeed.  We  were  soon  awakened, 
however,  by  the  natives  fishing.  The)' 
carried  torches  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  fish,  when  they  were  speared  and 
placed  in  a  basket  hanging  by  the  side 
of  each  native.  The)"  tramped  around 
and  over  the  sharp  coral  rocks  till  the 
deep  water  drove  them  in. 

We  inquired  and  soon  found  our  un- 
seen, (yet  pretty  well  known  b)' writing) 
friend  Ifopo.  Manoa  and  Belio  had  bap- 
tized him  some  twenty-five  3'ears  before, 
when  he  lived  on  Aunuu.  The  spirit  of 
the  gospel  seemed  still  to  burn  within 
him,  and  he  had  sent  word  several  times 
for  us  to  visit  him,  and  was  glad  to  see 
us.  He  killed  a  pig  and  a  goose,  and 
with  his  immediate  neighbors  in  his  vil- 
lage, Saleaaumua  prepared  a  grand  feast 
of  welcome.  We  created  quite  a  stir  on 
this  end  of  Upolu,  and  the  three  or  four 
days  we  were  there  held  meetings,  and 
did  a  good  deal  of  talking  night  and  day, 
and  before  leaving  Ifopo  applied  and 
was  baptized.  We  felt  as  the  door  to 
this  large  and  beautiful  island  Upolu 
was  now  open  and  left  one  morning  at 
10:30  for  Tutuila.  We  hadn't  gone  far. 
however,  before  the  wind  died  out  and 
we  were  in  a  calm.  We  hardly  knew 
what  to  do;  we  were  anxious  to  get  home 
to  Tutuila,  but  doubted  the  advisabilit\- 
of  rowing  or  attempting  to  row  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty-five  miles,  lest  a  contrary' 
wind  should  spring  up;  the  impression 
though  seemed  to  say  "never  turn  back," 
and  we  lowered  sail  and  mast,  and  com- 
menced to  row.  At  sunset  we  felt  our- 
selves rowing  in  mid-ocean,  as  land  was 
out  of  sight,  and  a  more  weird  scene 
can  scarcely  be  pictured.  We  liad  noth- 
ing to  guide  us  but  the  stars,  hence 
were  somewhat  concerned  lest  wc  might 
lose  our  bearings.  We  had  no  altcrna 
live,  but  simply  had  to  rely  on  the  guid- 
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ance  and  protection  of  Him  whose  ser- 
vants we  trul)'  felt  we  were. 

We  had  no  rest  and  nothing  to  eat  till 
we  reached  Tutuila  the  next  day,  almost 
completelj'  exhausted.  Singular, -too,  as 
soon  as  we  landed  a  heav\'  head  wind 
began  to  blow,  seeming  to  have  been  in 
waiting  for  our  safe  landing. 

Our  meeting  at  home  after  such  a 
venturesome  and  eventful  trip  was  a  most 
pleasant  one  indeed.  Brother  Lee  and 
the  sisters  had  been  very  anxious  about 
our  safety  and  we,  too,  had  thought  not 
a  little  of  them  during  the  storm,  which 
we  could  see  had  played  havoc  with  the 
cocoanut,  banana  and  other  food-pro- 
ducing trees.  From  then  (March)  till 
the  arrival  of  new  missionaries  in  June, 
we  were  building  houses  between  pros- 
elyting trips  up  and  down  the  island, 
and  many  times  for  days  we  had  nothing 
but  kalo  and  cocoatiut,  with  very  seldom 
a  fish  sandwiched  in.  \'ery  often  while 
among  the  natives  we  would  get  nothing 
all  day,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  stay 
among  them.  They  resorted  to  eating 
roots,  grasses  and  wild  fruits;  they  also 
dug  up  the  buried  breadfruit,  which  had 
been  in  the  ground  for  )ears,  some 
places  long  enough  for  the  tree,  planted 
over  the  pit  as  a  demarkation,  to  have 
become  full  grown — a  lapse  possibly  of 
twenty  vears.  The  natives  have  a  cus- 
tom of  burying  breadfruit  whenever  a 
good  crop  ensues,  to  be  exhumed  in  case 
of  famine.  The  odor  from  this  decayed 
fruit  is  anything  but  agreeable,  and  to 
eat  it  a  stranger  might  imagine  it  a  close 
relation  to  Limburger  cheese,  Masi- 
draker,  it  is  called;  but  Mr.  Masi  and 
our  Elders  were  never  very  great  friends, 
yet  want  and  necessity  in  this  case  as 
in  others,  caused  friends  and  enemies  to 
be  one,  when  other  food  was  not  obtain- 
able. 

Finally  the  June  steamer  arrived   from 


home  (America)  and  we  took  our  little 
craft  to  meet  the  new  Elders.  We  had 
not  seen  them,  but  felt  that  they  were 
old  acquaintances.  They  were  Elders 
Smoot  of  Provo,  Boothe  of  Grantsville, 
Solomon  of  Salt  Lake  and  Bennett  of 
Meadow.  They  thought  our  boat  small 
and  hesitated  as  to  its  capacity,  but  had 
no  choice,  so  had  to  brace  it  to  our  vil- 
lage Vatia,  some  eight  miles  up-coast. 
I  must  admit  it  was  a  most  crude  intro- 
duction to  their  mission  field,  but  they 
were  Mormon  boys  and,  as  other  whites 
on  the  islands  used  to  saj',  would  brave 
dangers  that  others  would  not  even  at- 
tempt. 

We  were  soon  home  and  each  had  a 
box  of  things  including  eatables,  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  from  dear  ones  at  home,  and 
weren't  we  a  happy  family  though? 
Children  on  a  Christmas  morning  never 
felt  as  we  did.  Nearly  ten  months  with 
the  natives  and  living  on  native  food  had 
sharpened  our  appetites  to  an  alarming 
degree,  and  how  the  cakes,  etc.,  did  suf- 
fer! More  and  more  if  possible  did  we 
appreciate  our  far-off  mountain  homes, 
where  we  had  often  thought,  many  times 
erroneousl}'  though,  that  we  were  hard 
done   by. 

The  next  day  a  very  sad  occurrence 
happened.  We  had  all,  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  new  brethren,  been  accus- 
tomed to  bathing  quite  frequently  in  the 
ocean,  and  this  time  invited  them  to 
accompany  us.  As  usual,  we  had  our 
boat  anchored  some  distance  out  from 
the  reef,  and  intended  swimming  out  to 
it.  Brothers  Dean  and  Beesley  had 
reached  the  boat,  while  Brother  Smoot 
and  I  were  following;  as  Brother  S.  was 
not  so  used  to  swimming  as  we  were, 
he  preferred  not  to  venture  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  reef,  inside  of  which  a  person 
need  not  go  beyond  his  depth.  While 
picking    his    way,    however,    among    the 
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sharp  projections  he  accidentally  walked 
into  a  deep  hole.  Brother  D.,  standing 
on  the  bow  of  our  boat  (a  distance,  I 
presume,  of  some  sixtj'  or  seventy  yards) 
was  just  about  to  dive,  when  he  noticed 
a  tremendous  splashing  and  moving  of 
tjie  water's  surface,  but  could  see  no 
one.  By  this  time  I  had  reached  the 
boat,  and  in  answer  told  Brother  D., 
whom  I  left  in  that  vicinit3-.  Brother 
Smoot  not  coming  up.  Brother  Dean 
started  out  followed  by  me.  Smoot  had 
evidently  drowned.  Brother  Dean  was 
soon  where  we  saw  him  last,  and  dis- 
covered Brother  Smoot  on  the  sandy 
bottom  in  a  praj'ing  posture,  in  about 
nine  feet  of  water.  By  diving  he  was 
soon  brought  to  the  top,  and  we  carried 
him  ashore,  an  almost  lifeless  form. 
We  worked  with  him  for  some  time  on 
the  beach,  using  and  applying  all  re- 
storatives, but  all  to  no  visible  avail. 
Natives  crowded  around  and  told  of  a 
native  bo}'  drowning  in  the  same  place, 
and  that  he.  Brother  Smoot,  would  not 
recover.  We  did  not  lose  faith,  yet 
our  feelings  cannot  be  described.  We 
next  took  him  in  the  native  hut,  changed 
his  clothes,  and  administered  to  him, 
and  he  almost  immediately,  talked  and 
soon   became  conscious. 

It  was  a  wonder  to  the  natives  and  a 
miracle  to  us.  That  night  we  had  our 
little  meeting  and  he  bore  testimony, 
and  recited  his  recollections  of  this  most 
terrible  experience. 

I'ljax    U'lU'i/. 

DANIEL   WEBSTER. 

(<;oNc;r,iiDi-;i>  i  iio.M  rAi:i-;  tuiij 
Dtkini;  the  recesses  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Webster  devoted  himself  to  his  profes- 
sion, in  tli('  pratice  of  wiiicii  lie  was 
already  excelling,  and  in  which  he  after- 
warfls  towered  pre-eminent  over  his 
competitors. 


As  an  orator  he  stands  almost  unri- 
valled. His  massive  brain,  unaided  by 
influence  or  influential  friends,  his  mas- 
sive intellect,  aided  only  b}'  indefatig- 
able perseverance,  raised  him  to  that 
lordly  eminence  side  b}-  side  with 
America's  wonderfully  gifted  sons. 

Allow  us  to  quote,  in  connection  with 
this  biograph}-,  a  part  of  one  of  Daniel 
Webster's  speeches.  He  said:  "I  have 
not  allowed  myself  to  look  beyond  the 
Union  to  see  what  may  be  hidden  in  the 
dark  recesses  behind.  I  have  not  accus- 
tomed myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice 
of  disunion,  to  see  whether  I  can  fathom 
the  abyss  below,  nor  could  I  regard  him 
as  a  safe  counselor  who  might  be  con- 
sidering how  tolerable  might  be  the 
condition  of  the  people  after  tlie  Union 
was  broken  up  or  desroyed.  While  the 
Union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting, 
gratifying  prospects  spread  out  before 
us  and  our  children.  Beyond  that,  I 
seek  not  to  lift  the  veil.  God  grant 
that  in  my  day,  at  least,  that  curtain 
may  never  rise.  When  my  eyes  shall 
be  turned  to  beohld  for  the  last  time, 
the  sun  in  heaver.,  ma}'  I  not  see  him 
shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored 
fragments  of  a  once  glorious  Union;  on 
States  dissevered,  discordant  and  belli- 
gerent; on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds, 
and  drenched  it  may  be,  with  fraternal 
blood.  Oh,  let  their  last  glance  rather 
behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  Re- 
public, now  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  earth,  without  one  stripe 
erased,  or  one  single  star  obscured,  its 
ample  folds  drifting  upon  the  wind, 
wearing  the  dear  old  motto.  Liberty 
and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable.  " 

This  outburst  of  eloijuence  on  the 
part  o(  Webster,  completely  silenced 
those  who  were  opposeii  to  these  senti- 
ments. 
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Daniel  Webster's  career  as  a  states- 
man was  long  and  brilliant.  Who 
would  have  dared  to  foretell  this  in  his 
obscure  and  impoverished  boyhood? 
Verily,  what  great  results  may  follow 
from  small  beginings.  Mr.  Webster's 
health  had  been  failing  tor  some  time, 
when  he  met  with  a  serious  accident 
which  caused  a  fatal  termination  to  his 
illness.  He  was  thrown  from  a  carriage 
near  Marshfield,  and  after  that  he  failed 
rapidly,  dying  October  24th,  1852,  aged 
seventy  years. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
was  anxious  to  give  him  a  public 
burial,  but  Mr.  Webster  instucted  other- 
wise. He  wished  for  no  ostentatious 
display,  and  his  wishes  were  heeded. 
On  Friday,  October  2(Uh,  the  remains 
of  the  dead  man  were  laid  in  an  open 
coffin  under  the  old  elm  tree,  the  shade 
of  whose  branches  had  been  so  grateful 
to  him  in  life;  "and  around  him,"  says 
Mr.  Hilliard,  "was  the  glorious  autumn 
day  landscape  that  he  loved,  and  above 
him  was  nothing  but  the  wide  blue 
dome  of  the  heavens.  The  sunshine 
fell  upon  the  dead  face,  and  the  wind 
blew  over  and  dallied  with  his  hair.  He 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature,  and  the 
scene  suggested  a  child  gathered  into  the 
maternal  arms  and  resting  on  the 
mother's  lap.  ' 

A  vast  crowd  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union  congregated  to  take  part  in  the 
last  ceremonies,  and  long  processions 
passed  by  to  look  their  last  on  the  face 
which  New  England  loved  so  well. 

In  the  crowd  walked  a  plain,  unknown 
man,  dusty  and  in  humble  garb,  who, 
as  he  looked  upon  the  calm,  grand  face 
of  the  still  sleeper,  unconsciously  spoke 
words  that  interpreted  the  feelings  of 
the  assembled  multitude.  Said  he: 
"Daniel  Webster,  the  world  without 
\ou  will  seem  lonesome." 


Six  sturdy  New  England  farmers, 
when  the  funeral  ^services  were  over, 
lifted  the  coffin  to  their  shoulders  and 
thus  bore  it  to  the  grave,  where — 

•'B-^yind  the  rnck-wastp  and  tlie  ri^    r — 
BeynnH  the  Ever  and  the  Never;" 
the    great    statesman's    body     was     laid 
down  to  its  rest.  J/.    /.    C\ 


A  DEBTOR'S  PRISON. 

Oi.D  fogies  sometimes  complain  of 
the  degeneracy  of  modern  times  and  the 
heartlessness  of  modern  men;  they  say 
that  in  the  eager  race  for  riches  we  are 
apt  to  pay  no  attention  to  those  who 
have  fallen  in  the  race,  but  keep  on 
right  over  them,  without  stopping  to 
help  them  on  their  feet  again.  In  order 
to  refute  this  charge  we  have  but  to 
contrast  the  manner  in  which  poor  debt- 
ors were  used  in  former  times,  with 
that  of  the  present  time.  When  a  per- 
son was  arrested  he  was  first  carried  to 
a  sponging  house,  where  he  had  to  pa\' 
the  most  exorbitant  charges,  and  then 
he  was  conveyed  to  prison.  The  most 
celebrated  prison  for  poor  debtors  was 
the  Fleet.  There  the  person  arrested 
had  to  pay  for  everything,  even  for  his 
room.  The  office  of  superintendent  was 
sold  at  a  high  figure,  and  the  way  the 
person  who  bought  it  made  it  pay,  was 
by  asking  extortionate  charges  for  every- 
thing. The  manner  of  living  in  this 
place  is  described  in  an  ancient  copy  of 
verses.  The  first  night  of  the  prisoner's 
sojourn  is  passed  in  feasting  at  his  ex- 
pense, providing  he  has  money  enough 
to  pay  for  it.  The  poor  people  were  in 
the  utmost  distress  in  this  place.  There 
is  an  account  of  a  man  who  got  his 
living  by  training  a  pet  cat  to  catch 
mice  and  bring  Jthem  to  him,  upon 
which  he  lived.  A  man  who  dared  to 
ask  the  keeper  for  a  purse  of  money 
that    had     been     taken    from    him,     was 
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placed  in  a  hurdle  and  dragged  about 
the  yard  with  his  head  trailing  over  the 
stones,  "by  which  ill  usage  he  became 
not  altogether  so  well  in  his  intellectuals 
as  formerly."  Visitors  were  not  allowed 
to  bring  liquor  into  the  prison,  but  dram 
shops  weie  kept  within  the  walls  under 
the  name  of  tape  shops.  For  two  cen- 
turies this  prison  continued  to  be  a  very 
hell  upon  earth,  and  the  terror  of  all 
poor  debtors.  The  most  conservative 
man  alive  cannot  but  admit  the  super- 
iority of  the  prisons  of  the  present  day 
over  those  that  flourished  a  century  ago, 
while  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  our 
day  is  not  at  all  comparable  in  wretched- 
ness with  that  of  the  olden  times. 

Jf.'A. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


The  Sunday  School  Work. 

Of  course  the  readers  of  the  Juvenile 
Instructor,  and  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  generally,  have  always  had  a  great 
interest  in  our  Sunday  schools.  Having 
had  a  thorough  conception  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  cause,  they  have  also  had 
some  idea  of  its  magnitude.  Statistics 
are  published  from  time  to  time,  reviews 
and  conferences  come  along  in  the  regular 
course  of  events,  and  from  Sunday  school 
missionaries,  as  well  as  through  written 
and  verbal  reports  from  the  various 
school  authorities,  all  who  were  desirous 
of  obtaining  this  kind  of  information 
could   receive  it  to  their  hearts,  content. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  statis- 
tics do  not  tell.  There  are  details  of 
much  importance  which  no  review  or 
conference  can  develo|i  with  appropriate 
emphasis.  There  are  sometimes  grave 
obstacles  overcome,  higli  zeal  and  cn- 
tluisiasm  stimulated, genuine  reformations 
instituted,   of   which  the   missionaries   by 


casual  glance  can  see  nothing,  and 
which  could  scarcely  be  outlined,  much 
less  measured,  in  a  formal  report. 

What  statistics,  for  instance,  are  able 
to  determine  the  earnestness  and  interest, 
not  only  of  the  officers,  but  of  the  pupils 
also  in  the  great  work  of  the  Sunday 
school?  To  bring  the  question  directl)' 
to  the  matter  we  have  in  mind,  what 
report  or  series  of  reports  would  have 
caused  us  to  expect  such  a  gathering  of 
Sunday  school  workers  as  assembled  in 
the  Tabernacle  on  the  evening  of  the 
last  day  of  this  year's  semi-annual  con- 
ference,  Sunday,   October  8th? 

That  meeting  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  interesting  that  have  ever  been 
held.  Its  very  size — the  whole  immense 
Tabernacle  was  almost,  if  not  quite, 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacit}' — was  enough 
to  entitle  it  to  remembrance  among  the 
notable  Sunday  school  meetings  of  the 
century.  Elder  F.  M.  L^-man  happily 
expressed  a  mighty  truth,  when  in  his 
remarks  to  the  assembled  thousands  he 
declared  that  so  large  a  congregation  of 
Sunda}'  school  workers  outside  of  Utah 
could  not  be  gathered  as  members  of  one 
church;  and  another  speaker  repeated  a 
conversation  with  certain  representatives 
to  the  recent  Sunday  school  convention 
in  St.  Louis  to  which  nearl}'  all  the 
various  sects  were  asked  to  send  repre- 
sentatives, many  of  them  accepting  the 
invitation-  these  gentlemen,  when  they 
saw  our  Tabernacle,  saitl  tlu'  wliole  con- 
vention would  not  have  needed  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  room  that  great  building 
afforded.  ;\nd  yet,  here  on  the  evening 
of  the  Sth,  one  single  meeting,  number- 
ing superintendents,  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  Sunda)  school  of  one  Church, 
filled  the  vast  building  1 

The  incident  is  at  once  a  ti'slimnny  of 
the      importance      with      which     Sunday 
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schools  are  regarded  by  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  and  a  denial  of  the  charge  made 
by  our  enemies,  that  education  of  the 
young  is  overlooked  or  unrecognized  by 
those  who  have  the  interests  of  the 
Church  at  heart.  To  my  mind  it  also 
gives  decisive  answer — I  mean  an  answer 
as  those  demand  who  reason  only  from 
visible,  tangible  things — to  the  absurd 
idea  that  with  the  present  generation 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  had  attained  its  last  high  mark 
of  devotion  of  zeal  and  distinctiveness. 
On  the  occasion  referred  to,  the  power 
that  marked  the  addresses  was  but  a 
reflex  of  the  interest  and  sincerity  of  the 
audience.  It  there  were  neither  the  in- 
fallible word  of  God,  nor  the  individual 
testimony  of  men  that  the  work  in  which 
we  are  engaged  is  destined  to  continue 
and  grow  and  finally  fill  the  whole  earth, 
surely  such  a  gathering  of  Sunday  school 
workers  would  give  evidence  that  the 
faith  was  not  diminishing  in  the  hearts 
of  the  young,  or  that  they  were  to  be 
launched  unprepared  and  unqualified 
upon  the  duties  now  devolving  upon 
their  parents.  Reasoning  from  a  merely 
worldly  standpoint,  a  Church  that  can 
muster  such  an  array  in  numbers,  fervor 
and  capability  as  was  shown  on  the 
evening  of  the  8th  inst.,  need  have  no 
fear  of  the  future.  The  children  are 
being  taught  not  only  to  walk  the  paths 
pursued  by  the  fathers,  but  to  tread 
them  with  increased  confidence,  because 
with  improved  preparation,  and  with  the 
superior  faith  that  of  right  should  belong 
to  those  born  in  the  covenant  and 
nurtured  under  its  protection. 

Even  among  our  own  people  I  am 
afraid  the  full  significance  and  method 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  is 
not  fully  understood.  No  missionaries 
or  authorities  in  the  Church  are  more 
interested    and    whole-hearted    in     their 


labors  than  these,  and  certainly  none 
have  received  greater  reward  in  the 
form  of  satisfaction  with  the  work 
accomplished.  Energy,  intelligence, 
self-sacrifice  —  these  are  the  qualities 
they  have  been  required  to  display.  In 
return  they  have  the  joy  of  knowing  our 
Sunday  schools  are  the  best  conducted, 
our  proportion  of  attendance  the  largest, 
our  enrolled  membership  the  most  mag- 
nificent that  we  know  anything  about. 
The  system  prevailing  in  our  schools  is 
pronounced  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  similar  institutions  in  the  world  to 
be  superior  to  any;  and  in  the  newly 
introduced  plan  of  normal  training  for 
Sunday  school  work  a  mighty  step  in 
advance  has  been  taken,  one  altogether 
unique,  so  far  as  we  know,  with  the 
Latter-day  Saints. 

To  one  who  loves  his  religion  and  who 
realizes  the  splendid  destiny  of  redemp- 
tion and  salvation  before  this  Church, 
such  information  as  this  must  be  peculi- 
arly gratifying.  "Zion  is  growing,"  one 
of  our  juvenile  hymns  says,  and  in  no 
respect  is  this  growth  more  apparent  or 
more  healthful  than  among  the  children 
enrolled  in  the  Sabbath  schools.  This 
phase  of  the  great  Latter-day  work  has 
always  been  near  and  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  In.stkucior  and  we  are  inexpressi- 
bly grateful  to  be  able  to  say  this  much 
by  way  of  commendation  for  and  satisfac- 
tion with  it  at  the  present  time.  The 
blessing  of  the  Lord  has  been  upon 
those  who  have  labored  lovingly  and 
devotedly  in  the  great  cause  o  youthful 
education  in  the  things  of  God.  It  will 
continue  to  rest  upon  them  in  an  in- 
creased measure,  and  His  smiles  will 
warm  and  enlighten  them  in  proportion 
to  their  unselfishness  and  zeal,  for  in  no 
way  can  He  be  more  pleasingly  glorified 
than  through  the  intelligence  of  His 
children.  The  Editor. 
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geoifge  q.  cannon,  edttoi?. 
Salt  Lake  City,  October  1,   1893. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


1^^  Our  Faith  in  the  Almighty. 

BEDIENCE  to  the  gospel  brings 
^^  men  into  very  close  and  inti- 
mate relationship  with  the  Lord. 
It  establishes  a  close  connection  between 
men  on  the  earth  and  our  Great  Creator 
in  the  heavens.  It  brings  to  the  human 
mind  a  feeling  of  perfect  confidence  in 
the  Almighty  and  in  His  willingness  to 
listen  to  and  answer  the  supplications  of 
those  who  trust  in  Him.  In  times  of 
trial  and  difficulty  this  confidence  is 
beyond  price.  Trouble  may  come  upon 
the  individual  or  upon  the  people;  dis- 
aster may  threaten,  and  every  human 
hope  may  seem  to  be  overthrown;  yet 
where  men  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  privileges  which  obedience  to  the 
gospel  brings,  they  have  a  sure  standing 
place;  their  feet  are  upon  a  rock  that 
cannot  be  moved. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  wonderful 
calmness  and  serenity  of  mind  which  the 
Latter-day  Saints  have  shown  in  the 
midst  of  the  persecutions  through  which 
they  have  passed  They  have  had  un- 
shaken confidence  in  the  pbility  and 
willingness  of  God   to  save  them. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
many  people  that  the  Latter-day  Saints 
should  feel  as  the}'  did  when  they  were 
driven  forth  as  homeless  wanderers  into 
the  wilderness.  The)'  were  compelled  to 
leave  comfortable  homes  and  to  go  forth 
in  search  of  a  new  abiding  place,  sur- 
rounded by  didiciilties  of  a  very  trying 
nature.  At  the  time  the  Saints  left 
Illinois  there  were  none  of  them  wlio 
had  liefinite  ideas  as  to  the  exact  locality 


to  which  they  would  go  to  make  them- 
selves homes.  President  Young  and  the 
leading  men  were  probably  better  in- 
formed than  the  bulk  of  the  people  upon 
this  subject;  but  even  their  ideas  were 
quite  vague  concerning  the  locality,  for 
the  reason  that  there  was  but  little 
known  concerning  this  region  which  we 
now  inhabit  and  the  land  extending  from 
our  vallej's  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But, 
trusting  in  the  Lord  and  in  His  provi- 
dence, they  launched  forth  into  the 
wilderness,  feeling  unshaken  confidence 
in  the  Lord's  willingness  to  lead  them 
to  a  land  where  the)'  could  live  in  peace, 
undisturbed  by  enemies. 

It  was  something  new  in  this  age  to  see 
a  people  start  out  in  such  a  manner  and 
push  westward  without  having  any  clear 
ideas  as  to  what  they  were  to  meet  on 
their  journey.  Judged  by  ordinar)' 
human  standards,  such  conduct  would 
appear  foolish;  but  to  the  Latter-day 
Saints  it  was  not.  While  they  did  not 
have  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the 
exact  point  to  which  they  were  aiming 
or  the  character  of  the  country  which 
they  would  reach,  still  the  testimon}'  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  such  that  they 
could  not  hesitate  about  starting.  They 
felt  sure  they  would  be  led  to  a  suitable 
place.  They  had  the  same  confidence 
then  which  they  have  had  in  all  their 
trials  since. 

A  few  years  ago  the  prospects  before 
the  Latter-day  Saints  were  very  dark. 
The  enemies  of  the  people  appeared  fulh' 
assured  that  their  plots  against  the 
Saints  would  triumph. 

They  supposetl  that  they  would  result 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Church  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  people.  There  were 
but  very  few  outsiile  of  the  Church  wiio 
ditl  not  have  this  feeling.  i'^ven  those 
who  were  friendly  to  us  scarcely  lioped 
that  we  would   emerge  from   tlic  midst  of 
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these  trials  without  being  greatly  dam- 
aged. But  the  faith  of  the  people  sus- 
tained them.  They  had  proved  the  Lord 
in  the  past,  and  they  had  confidence  in 
Him  for  the  future.  The  change  of 
feeling  which  we  now  witness  is  not 
more  favorable  than  was  anticipated 
even  in  the  darkest  hours.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit  to  all  the  faithful  was 
that  the  Lord  would  deliver  them. 


The   Hard  Times. 

Again  the  Saints  have  another  trial 
upon  them.  They  are  passing  through 
pecuniary  difficulties.  There  is  a  money 
famine  in  the  land.  All  are  feeling  its 
effects;  not  only  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
but  the  whole  nation.  The  entire  people 
are  passing  through  serious  difficulties 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money. 
But  the  Saints  understand  that  the  Lord 
will  not  suffer  anything  to  befall  them 
that  is  not  for  their  good.  This  trial 
will  be  fruitful  of  profit  to  them,  if  it  be 
received  in  the  right  spirit.  A  valuable 
experience  will  be  gained,  and  though 
the  future  may  seem  dark  in  many  re- 
spects, yet  the  Lord  will  be  merciful, 
will  forgive  the  weaknesses  and  follies  of 
the  people,  if  they  repent  of  them,  and 
will  overrule    everything  for    their  good. 

Already  it  appears  that  this  money 
famine  is  not  likely  to  be  an  unmixed 
evil.  It  will  be  of  service  in  checking 
extravagance  among  the  people,  in  bring- 
ing to  their  attention  the  necessity  of 
economy    and    of    keeping    out    of    debt. 

This  policy  has  been  partially  forgot- 
ten of  late.  This  is  due  to  the  prosperity 
which  has  been  so  general,  and  also  to 
tlie  desire  to  acquire  wealth. 

This  panic  has  been  called  in  the  East 
a  rich  man's  panic,  because  it  has, 
apparently,  hurt  the  rich  more  than  it  has 
the  poor.  The  rich  have  borrowed  money 
on  securities  of  various  kinds  in  their 
speculations.    These  securities  have  gone 


down  so  low  that  in  many  instances  the}' 
could  not  be  sold,  or,  if  sold,  only  at  a 
great  sacrifice.  Poor  men  have  not  had 
much  to  lose;  they  have  not  been  forced 
to  sell  property  at  a  great  loss  to  pay 
debts,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not 
had  property  to  sell.  Though  they  have 
to  suffer,  it  is  not  in  having  their  pro- 
perty reduced  in  value  and  sacrificed 
and  the}'  brought  to  poverty  in  paying 
their  debts. 

The  present  stringency  will  force  upon 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  Utah  the 
necessity  of  living  more  within  them- 
selves. Happy  is  the  family  among  us 
which  produces  that  which  it  consumes, 
and  especially  is  this  the  case  if  that 
family  is  out  of  debt.  Those  who  draw 
their  support  from  mother  earth  are  the 
most  independent  at  the  present  time; 
for  as  they  produce  the  necessities  of  life 
they  can  reduce  their  expenses  in  man}' 
directions  without  suffering. 


The  Sugar  Factory. 

The  production  of  sugar  in  our  Terri- 
tory this  season  will  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  entire  people;  for  it  not  onh' 
provides  labor  and  furnishes  farmers 
with  a  market  for  their  beets,  but  it  re- 
tains in  the  Territory  the  money  that 
would  have  to  be  spent  for  the  purchase 
of  that  amount  of  sugar  which  the  factory 
produces.  If  we  could  manufacture 
enough  sugar  here  to  supply  our  wants, 
it  would  be  an  immense  saving  to  the 
people;  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  would 
receive  good  pay  for  their  labor,  and  the 
mone}  heretofore  sent  out  for  the  pur- 
chase of  sugar,  would  be  retained  at 
home.  The  family  or  the  community 
that  reaches  the  highest  point  of  self- 
sustenance  is  the  most  independent  and 
best  situated  of  an}'  others;  and  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  each  Latter-day 
Saint  to  get  himself  and  his  family  and 
the  communitN'  into  that  condition. 
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A  REMARKABLE  DEATH. 

On  Thursday,  October  5th,  Brother 
Abraham  Hillam,  of  Brigham  City, 
aged  76  years,  called  at  the  house  of 
Counselor  Charles  Kelly,  of  the  Box 
Elder  Stake  of  Zion,  and  asked  for  a 
recommend  to  go  to  the  temple  and  do 
some  work  for  his  dead,  which  he  felt 
should  receive  attention  without  further 
dela}-.  He  talked  of  his  desire  to  per- 
form this  labor,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  conversation  said  that  he  would 
feel  very  badly  were  he  to  die  and  leave 
the  work  undone.  He  also  commented 
on  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  ex- 
pressed great  anxiety  to  be  prepared 
when  death  should  come  to  him. 
From  the  residence  of  Brother  Kelly  he 
went  directly  to  the  fast  meeting,  which 
was  held  in  the  First  Ward  of  Brigham 
City.  He  arose  and  bore  a  very  strong 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 
The  Saints  present  say  they  never  heard 
him  speak  better  than  he  did  on  this 
occasion.  After  doing  so  he  related 
to  the  congregation  a  dream  which  he 
had  had  the  night  previous,  ,  and  which 
he  had  already  narrated  to  his  family 
at  the  breakfast  table.     It  was  as  follows: 

"I  dreamed  that  Bishop  Tingey 
came  along  in  a  sleigh  with  a  load  of 
people,  and  following  his  vehicle  was 
another  carriage  of  peculiar  construction 
which  I  was  invited  to  enter.  I  opened 
the  door  and  saw  therein  my  two  wives 
who  died  some  years  ago,  sitting  within 
the  conveyance.  They  pressed  me  to 
enter,  but  I  hesitated  at  their  request, 
saying  that  should  I  do  so  Sarah,  who 
is  my  living  wife,  would  be  left  alone. 
Besides  this,  I  did  not  see  any  room 
for  me  on  the  inside.  While  I  was 
considering  this  matter  I  awoke." 

After  narrating  his  dream,  Brother 
Hillam  said  to  the  congregation,  "Now, 
brethren    and    sisters,  this    is  the  dream 


just  as  it  was    given    to  me,    but  the    in- 
terpretation of  it  1   cannot  give." 

These  words  had  scarcely  passed  his 
lips  when  he  fell  to  the  floor,  and  by 
the  time  the  people  had  gathered 
around  and  raised  his  head  and  admin- 
istered to  him,  he  gave  one  slight  groan 
and  expired,  thus  giving  the  congrega- 
tion present  the  interpretation  of  the 
dream  which  had  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  his  mind.  A  physician  was 
called,  and  upon  examination  he  stated 
that  the  cause  of  death  was  the  clotting 
of  blood  at  the  heart. 

This  incident  is  so  remarkable  that 
we  thought  it  worthy  of  record  in  the 
columns  of  this  magazine.  Brother 
Hillam  has  gone  to  do  a  work  in  a 
greater  field  than  that  which  was  opened 
to  him  here,  and  that  which  he  so 
much  desired  to  accomplish  in  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  he  has  left  for  his 
children    to    do     for    him,    while    he    is 

I  performing  his  work  behind  the  vail. 

I  C. 


OLE  BULL. 

In  the  quaint  old  town  of  Bergen,  Nor- 
(  way,  so  strange  with   its  narrow   streets, 
j  peculiar     costumes,      and      open-hearted 
:  [leople.   that  no   traveler  can   ever  forget 
it,  was  born,  February  5,  1810,  Ole  Bull, 
the  oldest   of  a    family    of    ten   children. 
His  father  was  an   able  chemist,   and  his 
mother    a    woman    of    fine    manners    and 
much     intelligence.        AU     the    relatives 
were   musical,    and    at  the    little    gather- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  cultivating   this 
talent,  the  child   Ole   would   creep  under 
the    table  or  sofa,  and  listen  enrapturctl 
for    hours,    often    receiving    a    whipping 
when    discovered. 

He  loved  music  intensely,  fanc\ing 
when  lie  jilayed  alone  in  the  meadows, 
that  ho  heard  nature  sing,  as  the  blue- 
bells were  moved   among   the  grasses   by 
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the  wind.  When  he  was  four  years  old, 
his  uncle  gave  him  a  yellow  violin, 
which  he  kissed  with  great  delight' 
learning  the  notes  at  the  same  time  as 
his  primer.  Although  forbidden  to 
play  till  study-hours  were  over,  he 
sometimes  disobeyed,  and  was  punished 
both  at  home  and  at  school. 

Finall},  at  eight,  through  the  good 
sense  of  his  mother,  a  music  teacher 
was  provided,  and  his  father  bought 
him  a  new  red  violin.  The  child  could 
not  sleep  for  thinking  of  it;  so  the  first 
night  after  its  purchase  he  stole  into 
the  room  where  it  lay,  in  his  night- 
clothes,  to  take  one  peep  at  the  precious 
thing.  He  said  years  after,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  at  the  painful  remembrance, 
"The  violin  was  so  red,  and  the  prettv 
pearl  screws  did  smile  at  me  sol  I 
pinched  the  strings  just  a  little  with  my 
fingers.  It  smiled  at  me  ever  more  and 
more.  I  took  up  the  bow  and  looked 
at  it.  It  said  to  me  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  try  it  across  the  strings.  So  I  did 
try  it.  just  a  very,  very  little,  and  it  did 
sing  to  me  so  sweetly  At  first,  I  did 
play  very  soft  But  presently  did  begin 
a  capriccio,  which  I  like  very  much,  and 
it  did  go  ever  louder  and  louder;  and  I 
forgot  that  it  was  midnight  and  that 
everybody  was  asleep.  Presently  I  heard 
something  crack,  and  the  next  minute  I 
felt  my  father's  whip  across  my 
shoulders.  My  little  red  violin  drop- 
ped on  the  floor,  and  was  broken.  I 
wept  much  for  it,  but  it  did  no  good. 
They  did  have  a  doctor  to  it  ne.xt  day, 
but  it  never  recovered  its  health." 

Pitiful  it  is  that  sometimes  parents 
are  so  lacking  in  judgment  as  to  stifle 
the  best  things  in  a  child's  nature! 
Guiding  is  wise;  forcing  usually  ends  in 
disaster.  In  two  years  Ole  could  play 
pieces  which  his  teacher  found  it  im- 
possible to  perform.      He  began  to  com- 


pose melodies,  imitating  nature  in  the 
song  of  birds,  brooks,  and  the  roar  of 
waterfalls;  and  would  hide  in  caves  or 
in  clumps  of  bushes,  where  he  could 
play  his  own  weird  improvisations. 
When  he  could  not  make  his  violin  do 
as  he  wished,  he  would  fling  it  away 
impetuousl}',  and  not  touch  it  again  for 
a  long  time.  Then  he  would  perhaps 
get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
pla}'  at  his  open  window,  forgetting  that 
anybody  might  be  awakened  by  it. 
Sometimes  he  played  incessantly  for 
days,  scarcely  eating  or  sleeping.  He 
had  no  pleasure  in  fishing  or  shooting, 
on  account  of  the  pain  inflicted — a  feel- 
ing seemingly  common  to  noble  and 
refined  natures — though  he  greatly  en- 
joyed anything  athletic. 

At  fourteen,  having  heard  of  Paga- 
nini,  he  went  to  his  grandparent,  of 
whom  he  was  very  fond,  and  said, 
"Dear  grandmother,  can't  I  have  some 
of  Paganini's  music?" 

"Don't  tell  anyone,"  was  the  reply; 
"but  I  will  try  to  buy  a  piece  of  his  for 
you  if  you  are  a  good  child." 

Shortly  after  this  an  old  miser,  of 
whom  the  Bergen  boys  were  afraid, 
called  Ole  into  his  house  one  day  as  he 
was  passing,  and  said,  "Are  you  the 
boy  that  plays  the  fiddle?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Then  come  with  me.  I  have  a  fid- 
dle that  I  bought  in  England,  that  I 
want  to  show  you.  " 

The  fiddle  needed  a  bridge  and  sound- 
ing-post, and  these  the  boy  gladly 
whittled  out,  and  then  played  for  the 
old  man  his  favorite  air,  "God  Save 
the  King."  He  was  treated  to  cakes 
and  milk,  and  promised  to  come  again. 
The  next  afternoon,  what  was  his  sur- 
prise to  receive  four  pairs  of  doves, 
with  a  blue  ribbon  around  the  neck  of 
one,    and    a    card    attached    bearing    the 
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name  of  "Ole  Bull."  This  present  was 
more  precious  than  the  diamonds  he 
received  in  later  years  from  the  hands 
of  royalty. 

Ole's  father,  with  a  practical  turn  of 
mind,  urged  his  being  a  clergyman,  as 
he  honored  that  profession,  and  well 
knew  that  music  and  art  usually  furn- 
ished a  small  bank  account.  A  private 
tutor,  Musasus  by  name,  was  therefore 
engaged.  This  man  had  the  unique 
habit  of  kneeling  down  to  pray  before 
he  whipped  a  boy,  and  asking  that  the 
punishment  might  redound  to  the  good 
of  the  lad.  He  soon  made  up  his  mind 
that  Ole's  violin  and  theology  were  in- 
compatible, and  forbade  his    playing    it. 

Ole  and  his  brothers  bore  his  harsh 
methods  as  long  as  possible,  when  one 
morning  at  half-past  four,  as  the  teacher 
was  dragging  the  youngest  boy  out  of 
bed,  Ole  sprang  upon  him  and  gave 
him  a  vigorous  beating.  The  smaller 
boys  put  their  heads  out  from  under  the 
bed-clothes  and  cried  out,  "Don't  give 
up,  Ole  I  Don't  give  up!  Give  it  to 
him  with  all  your  might!"  The  whole 
household  soon  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  and  though  little  was  said,  the 
private  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  a 
salutary  lesson  had  been  imparted. 

At  eighteen  Ole  was  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Christiana,  his  father  beseech- 
ing him  that  he  would  not  yield  to  his 
passion  for  music.  On  his  arrival, 
some  Bergen  students  asked  him  to  play 
for  a  charitable  association. 

"But,"  said  Ole,  "my  father  has  for- 
bidden me  to  play." 

"Would  your  father  prevent  your  do- 
ing an  act  of  charity?  ' 

"Well,  this  alters  the  case  a  little, 
and  I  can  write  to  him,  and  claim  his 
pardon.  " 

After  this  he  played  nearly  all  night  at 
the  home  of  one  of  the    professors,    say- 


ing to  himself  that  his  father  would  be 
pleased  if  the  Faculty  liked  him,  and 
the  next  morning  failed  in  his  Latin 
examinations!  In  despair,  he  stated 
the  case  to  the  professor,  who  replied, 
"My  good  fellow,  this  is  the  very  best 
thing  that  could  have  happened  to  you! 
Do  you  believe  yourself  fitted  for  a 
curacy  in  Finmark  or  a  mission  among 
the  Laps?  Certainly  not!  It  is  the 
opinion  of  your  friends  that  you  should 
travel  abroad.  Meanwhile,  old  Thrane 
having  been  taken  ill,  you  are  appointed 
ad  interim  Musical  Director  of  the 
Philharmonic  and    Dramatic  Societies." 

A  month  later,  by  the  death  of 
Thrane,  he  came  into  this  position, 
having  gained  the  pardon  of  his  dis- 
appointed father. 

But  he  was  restless  at  Christiana. 
He  desired  to  know  whether  he  really 
had  genius  or  not,  aud  determined  to 
go  to  Cassell,  to  see  Louis  Spohr,  who 
was  considered  a  master.  The  great 
man  was  not  sufficiently  great  to  be 
interested  in  an  unknown  lad,  and 
coolly  said,  when  Ole  remarked  politely, 
"I  have  come  more  than  five  hundred 
miles  to  hear  you,  ■  "  Ver)'  well,  you  can 
now  go  to  Nordhausen;  I  am  to  attend 
a  musical  festival  there." 

Ole  went  to  the  festival,  and  was  so 
disappointed  because  the  methods  and 
I  interpretation  were  different  from  his 
own,  that  he  resolved  to  go  back  to 
classic  studies,  feeling  that  he  had  no 
genius  for  music.  Still  he  was  not  satis- 
fied. He  would  go  to  Paris,  and  hear 
Berlioz  antl  other  great  men.  Giving 
three  concerts  at  Trondh jeiiii  and  Ber- 
gen, by  which  he  made  five  hundred 
dollars,  he  found  himself  in  possession 
of  the  necdeil  funds.  When  he  arrived 
in  this  great  city,  everybody  was  eagerly 
looking  out  for  himself.  Some  were  in 
pursuit  of   pleasure;    lint    most,   as   is  the 
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case  everywhere,  were  in  pursuit  of 
bread  and  shelter.  Nobody  cared  to 
hear  his  violin.  Nobody  cared  about 
his  recommendations  from  far-off  Nor- 
way. In  vain  he  tried  to  make  engage- 
ments. He  had  no  one  to  speak  for 
him,  and  the  applicants  were  number- 
less. 

Madam  Malibran  was  singing  nightl}' 
to  crowded  houses,  and  the  poor  violin- 
ist would  now  and  then  purchase  one  of 
the  topmost  seats,  and  listen  to  that 
marvelous  voice.  His  money  was 
gradually  melting  away.  Finalh',  an 
elderly  gentleman  who  boarded  at  the 
same  house,  having  begged  him  to  take 
what  little  money  he  possessed  out  of 
the  bank,  as  it  was  not  a  safe  place, 
stole  every  cent,  together  with  Ole's 
clothes,   and  left  him  entirely  destitute. 

An  acquaintance  now  told  him  of  a 
boarding  place  where  there  were  several 
music  teachers,  and  gave  security  for 
his  board  for  one  month — twelve  dollars. 
Soon  the  friend  and  the  boarding-mis- 
tress grew  cold  and  suspicious.  Nothing 
tries  friendship  like  asking  the  loan  of 
money.  At  last  his  condition  becoming 
known  to  a  person,  whom  he  afterwards 
learned  was  \'idocq,  the  noted  chief  of 
police,  he  was  shown  b\'  him  to  a  gam- 
ing table,  where  he  made  one  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars.  "What  a  hideous  joy 
I  felt,"  he  said  afterwards;  "what  a 
horrid  pleasure  to  hold  in  the  hand 
one's  own  soul  saved  bv  the  spoil  of 
others!"  He  could  not  gamble  again, 
though  starvation  actually  stared  him  in 
the  face. 

Cholera  was  sweeping  through  the 
city,  and  had  taken  two  persons  from 
the  house  where  he  lodged.  He  was 
again  penniless  and  well  nigh  despair- 
ing. But  he  would  not  go  back  to 
Christiana.  The  river  Seine  looked  in- 
viting, and   he    thought  death    would  be 


a  relief.  He  was  nervous  and  his  brain 
throbbed.  Finally  he  saw  a  placard  in 
a  window,  "Furnished  rooms  to  let." 
He  was  exhausted,  but  would  make  one 
more  effort. 

An  elderly  lady  answered  his  query  by 
saying  that  they  had  no  vacant  rooms, 
when  her  pretty  granddaughter,  Alex- 
andrine Felicie,  called  out,  "Look  at 
him,  grandmamma!"  Putting  on  her 
glasses,  the  tears  filled  her  eyes,  as  she 
saw  a  striking  resemblance  to  her  son 
who  had  died.  The  next  day  found  him 
at  Madam  Villeminot's  house,  very  ill 
of  brain  fever.  When  he  regained  con- 
sciousness, she  assured  him  that  he 
need  not  worry  about  the  means  for  pay- 
ment. When,  however,  the  Musical 
Lyceum  of  Christiana  learned  of  his 
struggles,  they  sent  him  eight  hundred 
dollars. 

Becoming  acquainted  about  this  time 
with  Monsieur  Lacour,  a  dealer  in 
violins,  who  thought  he  had  discovered 
that  a  certain  kind  of  varnish  would  in- 
crease sweetness  of  tone,  Ole  Bull  was 
requested  to  play  on  one  of  his  instru- 
ments at  a  soiree,  given  by  a  Duke  of 
the  Italian   Legation. 

An  elegant  company  were  piresent. 
The  intense  heat  soon  brought  out  the 
odor  of  assafcetida  in  the  varnish.  The 
young  man  became  embarrassed  and 
then  excited,  and  played  as  though 
beside  himself.  The  player  was  adver- 
tised, whether  Monsieur  Lacour's  instru- 
ments were  or  not;  for  Marshal  Ney's- 
son,  the  Duke  of  Montebello,  at  once 
invited  him  to  breakfast,  and  presided 
over  a  concert  for  him,  whereby  the 
violinist  made  three  hundred  dollars. 
The  tide  had  turned  at  last,  and  little 
Felicie  \'illeminot  had  done  it  with  her 
"Look  at  him,  grandmamma!" 

As  the  Grand  Opera  was  still  closed 
to      him,     he      made     a      concert       tour 
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through  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In 
Milan,  one  of  the  musical  journals  said, 
"He  is  not  master  of  himself;  he  has 
no  style;  he  is  an  untrained  musician. 
If  he  be  a  diamond,  he  is  certainly  in 
the  rough  and  unpolished." 

Ole  Bull  went  at  once  to  the  publisher 
and  asked  who  had  written  the  article. 
"If  vou  wan:  the  responsible  person," 
said  the  editor,    "I  am  he." 

"No,"  said  the  artist,  "I  have  not 
come  to  call  the  writer  to  account,  but 
to  thank  him.  The  man  who  wrote  that 
article  understands  music;  but  it  is  not 
enough  to  tell  me  my  faults;  he  must 
tell  me  how  to  rid  myself  of  them." 

"You  have  the  spirit  of  the  true 
artist,"   replied  the   journalist. 

The  same  evening  he  took  Ole  Bull  to 
the  critic,  a  man  over  seventy,  from 
whom  he  learned  much  that  was  valu- 
able. He  at  once  gave  six  months  to 
study  under  able  masters,  before  again 
appearing  in  public.  He  was,  however, 
an  earnest  student  all  through  life,  never 
being  satisfied  with  his  attainments. 

At  Venice  he  was  highly  praised,  but 
at  Bologna  he  won  the  celebrity  which 
continued  through  life.  Malibran  was 
to  sing  in  two  concerts,  but  feigned  ill- 
ness when  she  learned  that  the  man  she 
loved,  De  Beriot,  was  to  receive  a  smaller 
sum  than  herself,  and  would  not  appear. 

The  manager  of  the  theater  was  in 
despair.  Meantime,  in  a  poor  hotel,  in 
an  upper  room,  Ole  Bull  was  composing 
his  concerto  in  the  daytime,  and  playing 
on  his  violin  at  night  by  his  open 
window.  Rossini's  first  wife  heard  the 
music,  and  said,  "It  must  be  the  violin, 
but  a  divine  one.  That  will  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  De  Beriot  and  Malibran. 
I  must  go  and  tell  Zampieri"  (the 
manager). 

On  the  night  of  tiie  concert,  after  Ole 
Bull    had   been    two    hours   in    bed    from 


weariness,  Zampieri  appeared,  and  asked 
him  to  improvise.  He  was  delighted, 
and  exclaiming,  "Malibran  may  now 
have  her  headaches,  "  hurried  the  young 
artist  off  to  the  theater.  The  audience 
was  of  course  cold  and  disappointed  till 
Ole  Bull  began  to  play.  Then  the 
people  seemed  to  hold  their  breath. 
When  the  curtain  fell  he  almost  swooned 
with  exhaustion,  but  the  house  shook 
with  applause.  Flowers  were  showered 
upon  him.  He  was  immediately  engaged 
for  the  next  concert;  a  large  theater 
was  offered  him  free  of  expense,  one 
man  bu)  ing  one  hundred  tickets,  and 
the  admiring  throng  drew  his  carriage 
to  the  hotel,  while  a  procession  with 
torchlights  acted  as  guard  of  honor. 

Ole  Bull  had  stepped  into  the  glory 
of  fame  in  a  single  night.  Henceforth, 
while  there  was  to  be  much  of  trial  and 
disappointment,  as  come  to  all,  he  was 
to  be  forever  the  idol  of  two  continents, 
drawing  crowded  houses,  honored  by 
the  great,  and  universally  mourned  at 
his  death.  He  had  come  to  fame  as  by 
accident,  but  he  had  made  himself 
worthy  of  fame.  Malibran  at  first  seemed 
hurt  at  his  wonderful  success  in  her 
stead,  but  she  soon  became  one  of  his 
warmest  friends,  saying,  "It  is  your 
own  fault  tliat  I  did  not  treat  you  as 
you  deserved.  A  man  like  you  should 
step  forth  with  head  erect  in  the  full 
light  of  da\\  that  we  may  recognize  his 
noble  blood.  " 

From  here  he  ])Iayed  with  great  suc- 
cess at  Florence  and  Rome,  at  the  latter 
city  composing  his  celebrated  "Polacca 
Guerriera"  in  a  single  night,  writing 
till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was 
first  conceived  while  he  stood  alone  at 
Naples,  at  midnight,  watching  Mount 
Vesuvius   allame. 

Returning  to  Paris,  he  found  the 
Grand  Opera  open  to  him.      Here  at  his 
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first  performance,  his  <7-string  snapped; 
he  turned  deathly  pale,  but  he  transposed 
the  remainder  of  the  piece,  and  finished 
it  on  three  strings.  Meyerbeer,  who 
was  present,  could  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible that    the  string  had    really   broken. 

He  was  now  twenty-six,  famous  and 
above  want.  What  more  fitting  than 
that  he  should  marry  pretty  Felicie 
Villeminot,  and  share  with  her  the  pre- 
cious life  she  had  saved?  They  were 
married  in  the  summer  of  183ti.  and  their 
love  was  a  beautiful  and  enduring  one 
until  her  death,  twenty-six  years  after- 
ward. Though  absent  from  her  much  of 
the  time  necessarily,  his  letters  breathe 
a  pure  and  ardent  affection.  Going  to 
England  soon  after,  and  being  at  the 
house  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at 
Chatsworth,  he  writes,  "How  long  does 
the  time  seem  that  deprives  me  of  seeing 
you  I  I  embrace  you  very  tenderly.  The 
word  /lomehas  above  all  others  the  great- 
est charm  for  me." 

In  London  from  three  to  seven  thou- 
sand persons  crowded  to  hear  him.  The 
7>wc-f  said,  "His  command  of  the  instru- 
ment, from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
scale — and  he  has  a  scale  of  his  own  of 
three  complete  octaves  on  each  string  — 
is  absolutely  perfect."  At  Liverpool  he 
received  four  thousand  dollars  for  a 
single  night, taking  the  place  of  Malibran, 
who  had  brought  on  a  hemorrhage  result- 
ing in  death,  by  forcing  a  tone,  and  hold- 
ing it  so  long  that  the  audience  were 
astonished.  Ole  Bull  came  near  sharing 
her  fate.  In  playing  "PoFacca, "  the  hall 
being  large  and  the  orchestra  too  strong, 
he  ruptured  a  blood  vessel,  and  his  coat 
had  to  be  cut  from  him. 

In  sixteen  months  he  gave  two  hundred 
and  seventy-four  concerts  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Afterwards,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, he  played  to  five  thousand  per- 
sons,     the     Emperor     sending     him     an 


autograph  letter  of  affection,  and  the 
Empress  an  emerald  ring  set  with  one 
hundred  and  forty  diamonds.  Shortly 
after  this  his  father  died,  speaking  with 
pride  of  Ole,  and  thinking  he  heard 
divine  music. 

On  his  return  to  Norway,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  King,  he  gave  five  concerts 
at  Stockholm,  the  last  netting  him  five 
thousand  dollars.  So  moved  was  the 
King  when  Ole  Bull  played  before  him 
at  the  palace,  that  he  rose  and  stood 
till  the  "Polacca"  was  finished.  He 
presented  the  artist  with  the  Order  of 
Vasa,  set  in  brilliants. 

In  Christiana,  the  students  gave  hi.n 
a  public  dinner,  and  crowned  him  with 
laurel.  He  often  played  for  the  peasants 
here  and  in  Bergen,  and  was  beloved  b}' 
the  poor  as  by  the  rich.  At  Copen- 
hagen he  was  presented  at  Court,  the 
King  giving  him  a  snuff-box  set  in 
diamonds.  Hans  Andersen  became  his 
devoted  friend,  as  did  Thorwaldsen  while 
he  was  in  Rome.  He  now  went  to 
Cassell,  and  Spohr  hastened  to  show 
him  every  attention,  as  though  to  make 
amends  for  the  coldness  when  Ole  Bidl 
was  poor  and  unknown.  At  Salzburg 
he  invited  the  wife  of  Mozart  to  his 
concerts.  For  her  husband  he  had  sur- 
passing admiration.  He  used  to  say 
that  no  mortal  could  write  Mozart's 
■Requiem"   and   live. 

While  in  Hungary,  his  first  child, 
Ole,  died.  He  wrote  his  wife,  "God 
knows  how  much  I  have  suffered !  I 
still  hope  and  work,  not  for  myself — for 
you,  my  family,  my  country,  my  Norway, 
of  which  I  am  proud." 

In  November,  1843,  urged  by  Fanny 
Elssler,  he  visited  America.  At  first, 
in  New  York,  some  of  the  prominent 
violinists  opposed  him;  but  he  steadily' 
made  his  way.  When  Mr.  James  Gor- 
don Bennett  offered  him  thu   columns   of 
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the  Herald,  that  he  might  reply  to  those 
who  were  assailing  him,  he  said  in  his 
broken  English,  "I  tink,  Mr.  Bennett, 
it  is  best  tey.  writes  against  me,  and  I 
plays  against  tern."  Of  his  playing  in 
New  York,  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child 
wrote:  "His  bow  touched  the  strings  as 
if  in  sport,  and  brought  forth  light  leaps 
of  sound,  with  electric  rapidity,  yet 
clear  in  tlieir  distinctness.  He  played 
on  four  strings  at  once,  and  produced 
the  rich  harmony  of  four  instruments. 
While  he  was  playing,  the  rustling  of 
a  leaf  might  have  been  heard;  and  when 
lie  closed,  the  tremendous  bursts  of 
applause  told  how  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands leaped  like  one.  His  first  aud- 
ience were  beside  themselves  with  de- 
light, and  the  orchestra  threw  down 
their  instruments  in  ecstatic  wonder." 

From  New  York  he  took  a  successful 
trip  South.  That  he  was  not  effeminate 
while  deepl}-  poetic,  a  single  incident 
will  show.  After  a  concert,  a  man  came 
to  him  and  said  he  wished  the  diamond 
in  his  violin  bow,  given  him  b)-  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  Ole  Bull  replied 
that  as  it  was  a  gift,  he  could  neither 
sell  it  nor  give  it  away. 

"But  I  am  going  to  have  that  stone  1" 
said  the  man  as  he  drew  a  bowie  knife 
from  his  coat.  In  an  instant  Ole  Bull 
had  felled  the  man  to  the  floor  with  the 
edge  of  his  hand  across  his  tliroat. 
"The  ne.xt  time  I  would  kill  you,"  said 
the  musiciaii,  with  his  foot  on  the  man's 
chest;  "but  you  may  go  now."  So 
much  did  the  ruffian  admire  the  muscle 
and  skill  of  the  artist,  that  he  begged 
him  to  accept  the  knife  which  he  in- 
tended to  use  upon  him. 

During  this  visit  to  America  he  gave 
two  hundred  concerts,  netting  him,  said 
the  New  York  Ilcrahl,  fully  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars,  besiiles  twenty  thousand 
given    to     charitable     associations,      ;uul 


fifteen  thousand  paid  to  assistant  artists. 
"No  artist  has  ever  visited  our  country 
and  received  so  man}-  honors.  Poems 
b}'  the  hundreds  have  been  written  to 
him;  gold  vases,  pencils,  medals,  have 
been  presented  to  him  by  various  corpor- 
ations. His  whole  remarkable  appearance 
in  this  countr}'  is  really  unexampled  in 
glory  and  fame,"  said  the  same  news- 
papet.  Ole  Bull  was  kindness  itself  to 
the  sick  or  afflicted.  Now  he  played 
for  Alice  and  Phcebe  Carey,  when  unable 
to  leave  their  home,  and  now  for  insane 
and  blind  asylums  and  at  hospitals.  He 
loved  America,  and  called  himself  "her 
adopted  son. " 

On  his  return  to  Norway,  after  great 
success  in  Spain,  the  Queen  bestowing 
upon  him  the  order  of  Charles  HI.  and 
the  Portuguese  order  of  Christus,  he 
determined  to  build  a  National  Theatre 
in  Bergen,  his  birthplace,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  nation  in  the  drama 
and  in  music.  B}-  great  energ)',  and  the 
bestowal  of  a  large  sum  of  mone}',  the 
place  was  opened  in  18.")0,  Ole  Bull 
leading  the  orchestra.  But  tlie  Stor- 
thing, or  Parliament,  declined  to  give  it 
a  yearl)-  appropriation, — perhaps  the  de- 
velopment of  home  talent  tended  too 
strongl}-  toward  republicanism.  The 
burden  was  too  great  for  one  man  to 
carry,  and  the  project  did  not  prove  a 
success. 

The  ne.xt  plan  of  the  philanthropist- 
musician  was  to  bu)'  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  land  on 
the  Susquehanna  River,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  "found  a  New  Norway,  con- 
secrated to  liberty,  baptized  with  inde- 
pendence, and  protected  by  tlu;  Union's 
mighty  flag."  Soon  three  hundred 
houses  were  built,  a  country  inn,  store, 
and  church  erectctl  by  the  founder.  To 
pay  the  thousands  needed  for  this  enter- 
prise,  he  worked     constantly   at   concert- 
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giving,  taking  scarcely  time  to  eat  his 
meals.  He  laid  out  five  new  villages, 
made  arrangements  with  the  government 
to  cast  cannon  for  her  fortresses,  and 
took  out  patents  for  a  new  smelting- 
furnace. 

While  in  California,  where  he  was  ill 
with  yellow  fever,  a  crushing  blow  fell 
upon  him.  He  learned  that  he  had  pur- 
chased the  land  through  a  swindling 
company,  his  title  was  invalid,  and  his: 
fortune  was  lost.  He  could  only  buy 
enough  land  to  protect  those  who  had 
already  come  from  Norway,  and  had 
settled  there,  and  soon  became  deeply 
involved  in  lawsuits.  Hon.  E.  W. 
Stoughton,  of  New  York,  who  had  never 
met  Ole  Bull  personally,  volunteered  to 
assist  him,  and  a  few  thousands  were 
wrested  from  the  defrauding  agent. 

On  his  return  to  Norway  he  was  ac- 
cused of  speculating  with  the  funds  of 
his  countrymen,  which  cut  him  to  the 
heart.  A  little  later,  in  1862,  his  wife 
died,  worn  with  ill  health,  and  with  her 
husband's  misfortunes,  and  his  son 
Thorvald  fell  from  the  mast  of  a  sailing- 
vessel  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  was 
killed. 

In  the  autumn  of  1868  he  returned  to 
America,  and  nearly  lost  his  life  in  a 
steamboat  collision  on  the  Ohio.  He 
swam  to  land,  saving  also  his  precious 
violin.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Thorp,  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  an  accomplished  lady  much  his 
junior  in  years,  who  has  lived  to  write 
an  admirable  life  of  her  illustrious  hus- 
band. A  daughter,  Olea,  came  to  glad- 
den his  home  two  years  later.  When  he 
was  sixty-six  years  old,  he  celebrated 
his  birthday  by  playing  his  violin  on 
the  top  of  the  great  pyramid,  Cheops,  at 
the  suggestion  of  King  Oscar  of  Norway 
and  Sweden. 

In  the  Centennial  year    he  retiirned   to 


America,  and  made  his  home  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  house  of  James  Russell 
Lowell,  while  he  was  Minister  to  Eng- 
land. 

The  friend  of  the  highest,  he  never 
forgot  the  lowest.  When  a  colored  bar- 
ber in  Hartford,  a  lad  who  was  himself 
a  good  fiddler,  heard  Ole  Bull  play,  the 
latter  having  sent  him  a  ticket  to  his 
concert,  he  said,  "Mister,  can't  you 
come  down  to  the  shop  tomorrow  to  get 
shaved,  and  show  me  those  tricks?  I 
feel  powerful  bad." 

And  Ole  Bull  went  to  the  shop,  and 
showed  him  how  the  wonderful  playing 
was  accomplished. 

In  1880  Ole  Bull  sailed,  for  the  last 
time,  to  Europe,  to  his  lovely  home  at 
Lyso,  an  island  in  the  sea,  eighteen 
miles  from  Bergen.  Ill  on  the  voyage, 
he  was  thankful  to  reach  the  cherished 
place.  Here,  planned  by  his  own  hand, 
was  his  elegant  home  overlooking  the 
ocean;  here  his  choice  music-room  up- 
held by  delicate  columns  and  curiously 
wrought  arches;  here  the  shell-roads  he 
had  built;  and  here  the  flower-beds  he 
had  planted.  The  end  came  soon,  on  a 
beautiful  day  full  of  sunshine. 

The  body  lay  in  state  in  the  great 
music-rom  till  a  larger  steamer  came  to 
bear  it  to  Bergen.  This  was  met  by  a 
convoy  of  sixteen  steamers  ranged  on 
either  side;  and  as  the  fleet  approached, 
the  city,  all  flags  were  at  half-mast,  and 
guns  were  fired,  which  re-echoed  through 
the  mountains-  After  the  service  was 
read  at  the  grave  bj'  the  pastor,  Bjornson, 
tiie  famous  author,  gave  an  address. 
After  the  coffin  had  been  lowered  and 
the  mourners  had  departed,  hundreds  of 
peasants  came,  bringing  a  green  bough, 
a  sprig  of  fern,  or  a  flower,  and  quite 
filled  the  grave.  Beautiful  tribute  to  a 
beautiful   life. 

/.  .-/.    C. 
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PRINCE  ALBERT'S  WOOING. 


The   Story    of    Queen   Victoria's    Courtship. 

Hek  uncle,  the  late  King  William 
IV.,  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent their  union;  no  less  than  five  other 
marriage  projects  had  been  planned  for 
the  young  princess,  and  William,  though 
he  never  mentioned  the  subject  in  her 
presence,  took  special  pains  to  bring 
about  an  alliance  between  her  and  the 
brother  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands — 
Prince  Alexander.  In  consequence  of 
these  views,  his  Majest}'  endeavored  to 
prevent  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Coburg 
in  1836,  but  in  vain;  for  the  Duke  came 
over  to  England  with  his  two  sons  and 
remained  at  Kensington  Palace  nearly 
four  weeks,  as  guests  of  Victoria's 
mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  King 
William  died  in  1837  and  Victoria 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  20th  of 
June.  In  1839  Prince  Albert  of  Coburg, 
accompanied  by  his  brother,  made  that 
second  journey  to  England  which  re- 
sulted so  successfully.  The  three'years 
which  had  passed  since  his  last  visit 
had  greatly  enhanced  his  personal 
attractions.  Tall  in  figure,  and  manly 
in  bearing,  Albert  was  besides  remark- 
ably handsome,  with  an  expression  of 
mildness  and  inate  refinement,  joined  to 
an  air  of  intellectual  superiority,  which 
far  surpassed  any  mere  regularity  of 
features. 

"And  so  the  Q'leen  fell  in  love  with 
him? 

"Very  naturally  and  on  the  llth  of 
October  she  made  known  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, who  at  that  time  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Whig  Ministry,  her  resolu- 
tion to  offer  her  hand  to  I'rince  Albert 
definitely,  and  the  next  (hi\'  ho  was 
called  to  an  au<lienre  with  the  (hiccn. 
Victoria,  in  her  loft\   position,  had  found 


herself  in  a  very  peculiar  embarrassment, 
for  it  was  necessary  that  she  should 
manifest  to  the  Prince  that  his  suit,  if 
preferred,  would  be  successful.  This  was 
a  very  delicate  task  for  a  young  lady, 
but  one  which  the  Queen  had  solved 
with  rare  tact.  Not  very  long  before, 
at  one  of  the  court  balls,  she  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  hand  the 
Prince  her  bouquet;  the  hint  was  not 
lost  upon  the  gallant  cavalier,  and  since 
his  close-fitting  uniform  buttoned  tightly 
to  the  throat  did  not  permit  of  his  dis- 
posing of  this  selam,  so  full  of  promis- 
sory happiness  in  the  usual  fashion,  he 
quickl}'  took  out  his  penknife,  cut  a  slit 
in  the  coat  near  the  vicinity  of  the  heart, 
and  inserted  therein  the  invaluable  treas- 
ure. A  second  hint  was  ver}'  opportune- 
ly given.  Albert  having  expressed  his 
thanks  and  appreciation  of  his  kind  re- 
ception in  England  was  asked  by  the 
Queen:  "If  your  Highness  is  pleased 
with  this  country  would  you  be  inclined 
to  remain  with  us?'" 

"I  would  sacrifice  everything  in  life 
to  remain  at  the  court  of  your  Majesty," 
was  the  characteristic  reply. 

"When  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest above  mentioned,  the  Prince  re- 
paired to  the  Queen's  presence,  after  a 
short  conversation  she  declared  to  him 
with  a  sincere  expression  of  sincerity 
and  affection,  that  he  had  won  her  heart, 
and  that  it  would  make  her  only  too 
happy  if  he  would  make  the  sacrifice  of 
his  life  in  sharing  it  with  her;  for  she 
said  she  also  regarded  it  in  tnat  light, 
and  the  only  thing  which  troubled  her 
was  the  idea  that  she  was  not  worthy  of 
him.  " 

"How!  make  such  a  declaration  of 
love   to   him?" 

'  She  was  obliged  to,  for  the  position 
of  a  Queen  demands  imperatively  that 
the  marriage  proposal   shall   come    from 
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her,  undesirable  as  this  may  appear  to 
those  who  look  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  private  life,  and  who  regard  it 
as  a  privilege  and  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  woman,  that  their  hands  must 
be  sought  for  and  need  not  be  offered." 
"And  what  was  the  Prince's  reply?" 
"The  charming  frankness  of  her  Ma- 
jesty quite  captivated  the  heart  of  the 
favored  young  man,  and  he  was  entirely 
overcome.  The  marriage  was  solemnized 
February  15th,  1840." 

Juno. 


AN  ESQUIHAUX   FISH  TRAP. 

The  Esquimaux  Indians,  although  they 
do  not  rank  high  as  mechanicians,  are 
the  inventors  of  many  verj'  curious 
implements  for  hunting  and  fishing, 
which  show  considerable  ingenuity  as 
well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  animals  they  are  intended 
to  entrap.  As  a  rule  it  is  evident  that 
they  have  carefully  studied  how  to  make 
all  their  implements  as  simple  and  as 
effective  as  possible — a  custom  which 
our  inventors  would  do  well    to    follow. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Kwichpak  and 
Yukon  Rivers,  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  fish  forms  the  principal  article 
of  food,  as  well  as  of  commerce,  and 
the  chief  employment  of  the  natives  is 
catching  them  and  preparing  them  for 
transportation  to  market.  Many  very 
ingenious  contrivances  are  used  to  en- 
snare the  fishes;  but  the  most  curious, 
if,  indeed,  not  the  most  ingenious,  is 
called  in  their  language  talpiakniat,  or, 
literally,  "fish  trap."  It  is  called  by  the 
Russians,  morda,  aad  by  that  name  is 
generally  known  along  the  Alaskan  coast. 
The  ingenuity  of  a  civilized  nation 
would  be  able  to  devise  a  simpler  and 
an  easier  method  of  making  such  traps, 
but  the  principle  would  be  difficult  to 
improve. 


A  steep  bank,  where  the  current  is 
slow,  and  the  water  still  and  deep,  is 
the  most  favorable  locality  for  a  trap  of 
this  kind,  and  the  fisherman  considers 
himself  as  fortunate  if  he  can  find  such 
a  place,  of  which  possession  has  not 
already  been  taken  by  some  one  more 
fortunate  in  first  discovering  it.  Having 
found  a  suitable  location,  the  next  step 
is  to  make  the  trap.  For  this  purpose 
he  selects  several  spruce  trees  from 
which  he  can  cut  a  stick  from  six  to 
twelve  feet  in  length,  according  to  the 
size  of  his  trap.  For  greater  elasticity 
the  trees  should  not  be  more  than  six  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  they  be  straight  grained, 
and  perfectlj'  free  from  knots  and  all 
other  imperfections. 

Such  a  stick  being  procured,  he  first 
splits  it,  then  divides  and  sub-divides 
each  piece,  until  he  has  reduced  them 
all  to  the  size  of  a  pipe  stem.  He  then 
weaves  them  together  so  as  to  form  a 
net-work,  which  he  secures  in  the  river 
at  right  angles  to  the  shore  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Another  similar  net  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  and  at  right  angles  to  the  first.  At 
each  end  of  this  cross-piece,  and  point- 
ing towards  the  shore,  is  another  small 
net,  in  which  there  is  a  small  opening 
leading  into  an  enclosure  made  of  the 
same  material,  and  of  which  there  is 
no  other  opening.  A  fish  swimming 
along  by  the  side  of  the  bank  meets  the 
first  net;  turning,  he  follows  it  along 
until  he  meets  the  cross-piece;  then 
turning  again,  he  meets  the  end-piece. 
Becoming  confused,  he  dashes  through 
the  opening  into  the  inclosure  and  is  a 

j  prisoner,    as    elastic    sticks    are    placed 
around    the    entrance    at    such  an    angle 

'  that  he  cannot  pass  out  by  the  same  way 
that  he  came  in;   and  there  are  no  other 

i   means  of  egress. 
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The  principal  kinds  of  fish  in  these 
waters  are  the  salmon  and  salmon  trout, 
both  of  which  are  sold  by  the  Esquimaux 
at  the  rate  of  six  musket  balls  per  ukali; 
an  ukali  is  about  sixteen  pounds.  The 
white  traders  sell  them  on  an  average 
of  five  cents  a  pound.  In  such  numbers 
do  these  fish  abound  in  Alaska,  that,  in 
1870,  no  less  than  two  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds  were  exported. 
An  active  trade  has  been  kept  up  for 
years,  and  the  supply,  so  far  from  be- 
coming exhausted,  is  on   the  increase. 

A  very  curious  fish  known  as  "ken- 
nel-fish" (doubtless,  a  corruption  of 
"candle-fish"),  is  found  in  some  of  the 
ponds  in  this  region.  It  is  seldom  used 
as  an  article  of  food,  as  its  flavor  is 
very  strong  and  disagreeable,  and  even 
the  dogs  refuse  to  touch  it  unless  com- 
pelled by  hunger  to  do  so.  It  is  a  small 
fish,  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  inches 
in  length,  and  its  only  peculiarity  is  the 
excessive  amount  of  oily  substance  in 
its  body,  which  is  so  great  that  it  is 
used  as  a  torch  or  candle  with  no  other 
preparation  than  a  wick  being  drawn 
through  its  liody  from  head  to  tail,  and 
the  skin   removed. 

B.    C.   M. 


YOUNG   MEN  WHO   SIT   ON   SIDEWALKS. 

Wk  have  our  own  private  opinion  of 
young  men  who  daily  seat  themselves 
on  the  sidewalks  of  our  town,  ga/.ing 
with  all  their  might  as  if  afraid  Roliiu- 
son's  circus  should  parade  the  streets 
and  they  should  lose  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  it.  The  world  is  in  no  great 
need  of  so  many  self-a|)i)ointed  guanls 
to  see  that  it  goes  on  right,  especially 
such  as  the  class  of  which  we  speak. 
Still  they  sit  there  day  after  clay  as  if 
anxiously  on  the  lookout  for  some  one 
whom   they  expect   to  pass,   and  seem   to 


find  fresh  interest  in  the  same  throng 
each  time  it  passes.  The  stately,  well- 
to-do  man  hurrying  along  to  his  com- 
mercial pursuits,  the  poor  laborer  going 
home  after  the  day's  work  is  over,  with 
his  scanty  supply  of  provisions  from  the 
market,  the  richly  dressed  lady,  engaged 
in  the  delightfully  fatiguing  task  of 
shopping,  the  child  beggar  tottering 
along  with  a  cry  for  alms,  are  alike 
objects  of  the  penetrating  gaze  of  these 
street  loungers,  whose  sole  aim  in  life 
seems  to  be  to  stare  other  people  out  of 
countenance,  expending  their  energies 
on  nothing  unless  it  be  to  puff  away 
vigorously  at  a  two  cent  cigar. 

Young  men  of  this  class  are  not  only 
a  nuisance  to  working  people,  but 
actually  lower  themselves  in  the  social 
as  well  as  the  moral  scale.  Nothing  is 
more  embarrassing  to  a  modest  female 
than  to  walk  along  the  streets  with  a 
dozen  or  more  pairs  of  eyes  riveted  on 
her.  Besides,  the  influence  which  they 
exert  over  their  younger  brothers,  is 
more  or  less  demoralizing.  They  seem 
so  happy,  this  do-nothing  class,  that 
they  are  apt  to  create  a  discontent  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  are  compelled 
to  work  for  a  living.  Idleness,  if  habi- 
tual, soon  becomes  a  part  of  tlioir 
nature,  and  growing  upon  them,  renders 
them  unfit  for  the  duties  of  life. 

Young  men,  go  to  work.  If  fortune 
has  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  you  to 
earn  your  own  livelihoo<l,  don't  liecome 
stiuubling  tilocks  to  those  who  are  less 
favored.  At  least  don't  station  your- 
selves on  the  sidewalks  unless  you  have 
some  object  in  view.  The  great  laws 
of  the  universe  do  not  re(]uire  that  you 
shall  irravitate  toward  that  point  in 
order  to  keep  the  world  in  motion,  and 
the  pavements  of  our  streets  will  keep 
their  jilaces  just  as  well  without  your 
weight  as  with  it.  A'.    /'.    li. 
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YOUNQ  FOLKS'  STORIES. 


The  Sabbath  Day. 

"Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep 
it  hoh'. "  This  is  one  of  the  Ten  "Com- 
mandments, given  b\-  God,  through 
Moses,  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
one  which  no  Latter-day  Saint  should 
fail  to  commit  to  memory.  If  we  expect 
to  receive  any  blessings  from  the  Lord, 
we  should  striye  to  do  just  what  is  said 
in  this  commandment.  These  words 
mean  that  we  should  make  that  day  a 
day  of  rest,  and  in  doing  honor  unto 
him  who  blesses  and  provides  for  us,  b)' 
attending  the  meetings  and  Sunday 
Schools,  which  are  held  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  such  instructions  as  God's 
servants  have  to  give  us. 

Some  Latter-day  Saints  do  not  observe 
tliis  commandment  as  they  should  do. 
They  sometimes  attend  places  where 
sports  are  engaged  in  and  see  all  the 
wickedness  that  is  going  on  there.  In 
this  wa\'  the\'  remember  the  Sabbath 
da\'  as  being  a  day  when  no  work  is 
required  of  them,  and  make  it  a  holiday, 
instead  of  a  holy  dav. 

Young  friends,  if  \ou  have  any  respect 
for  yourselves  or  anyone  else,  don't 
let  it  ever  be  said  of  you  that  you 
attended  any  of  these  places  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  If  you  observe  what  this 
commandment  says,  and  do  it,  you  will 
receive  the  blessings  of  God  and  the 
love  of  your  friends,  instead  of  the  curse 
of    God  and   the  hatred   of    your  friends. 

We  should  all  strive  to  do  the  things 
that  God  puts  before  us  to  perform. 
He  is  ever  bestowing  blessings  upon  us, 
helping  us  to  do  our  daily  duties,  pro- 
tecting us  from  harm,  and  in  many  other 
ways  we  receive  His  goodness.    Then  let 


us  think  of  this,  so  that  we  maj'  receive 
an  exaltation  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
when  we  have  passed  from  this  life. 

Whatever    we    do,  let  us   "Remember 
the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  hoh'." 

Malcolm  McAllister. 


CRADLE  SONGS. 

In  the  old  New  England  cabin  on 
Midway  Plaisance,  among  the  quaint 
and  old-fashioned  bits  of  furniture, 
there  is  an  old  cradle  made  out  of  a  barrel. 
The  baby  of  to-day,  even  the  pampered 
infant  resting  on  pillows  of  down  in  its 
lace-draped  bassinet,  misses  the  luxury 
that  the  baby  of  olden  times  possessed 
when  the  busy  mother  pushed  with  her 
foot  the  cradle,  as  she  hummed  a  soft 
lullaby.  But  if  the  cradle  is  out  of  date, 
cradle  songs  remain,  and  will  endure  as 
long  as  there  are  tired  babies  to  be 
hushed  to  sleep.  Every  language  con- 
tains lullabies,  and  every  period  of  litera- 
ture shows  them. 

The  baby    of    ancient    Rome    drooped 

his  eyes  at   the  soothing  words: 

"Lalla,  lalla,  lalla, 
Aut  (loniii,  aut  laeta." 

The    Japanese    mother    tells    her  child 

that  if    he  is  a    good    baby  he    shall    eat 

red    beans    and    fish,   while    the    Chinese 

mother  sings: 

"Snail,  snail,  come  out  and  be  fed, 
Put  out  your  horns  and  then  your  head, 
And  thy  mamma  will  g  ve  Ihee  mutton. 
For  thou  art  dimbly  dear  to  me." 

The  little  Zulu    listens  to  a    song  like 

this: 

"  Hush,  thee,  riiy  baby, 
Thy  mother's  o'er  the  mountain  gone, 
Thi're  she  will  dig  Ihe  little  garden  patc-h, 
And  water  she'll  fetch  from  the  river.'' 

There  is  a  Spanish  song  that  tells  how 

"The  moon  was  chewing  a  mellow  fig, 
The  sun  was  gobbling  c  ibb.ige  big." 

which  shows  a  resemblance  to    our    own 
Mother    Goose    melodies.        Of     course. 
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among  the  Germans,   with  their  love  of 

home    and    children,    beautiful    lullabies 

may  be  expected.      A  sweet  and  familiar 

one  is  this : 

"  Sleep,  baby,  sleep!  Thy  father  guanls  the  sheep. 
Thy  mother  shakes  the  dreamland  tree. 
And  from  it  /all  sweet  dreams  for  thee; 
Sleep,  baby,  sh'ep  I     Sleep,  baby,  sleep." 

Many  of  the  familiar  English  cradle 
songs  date  back  to  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  though  when  they  were  first  com- 
posed it  is  difficidt  to  discover.  Many 
of  them  refer  to  "  Rock-a-bye,  baby,  on 
the  tree- top,"  and  may  simply  have  been 
suggested  by  the  swaying  and  soothing 
motion  ot  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
trees,  although  one  authority  traces  its 
origin  to  the  Aryan  ancestors  of  Britain, 
who  dug  their  houses  underground  and 
covered  them  with  the  interlaced  boughs 
of  trees.  Another  authority  is  that 
"Rock-a-bye,  baby,"  and  "Bye,  Baby 
Bunting"  come  to  us  fiom  the  Indians, 
as  they  had  a  custom  of  cradling  their 
pappooses  among  the  swaying  branches. 

The  early  English  poets  felt  it  rather 
beneath  their  dignity  to  compose  lulla- 
bies, but  Tennyson  did  not  think  so, 
and  no  more  beautiful  lines  come  from 
his  pen  than  the  lullaby  in  "The  Prin- 
cess:" 

"Sweet  and  low,  sweet  ami  low, 
Wind  of  the  western  sea," 

that  has    been  set  to    music  as   beautiful 
as  the  words. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  another  fam- 
ous   lullaby: 

"  O,  hii.sh  thee,  my  baby,  thy  sire  was  a  kiiighl, 

Thy  mother  a  lady,  botli  lovely  and  bright; 

ThH  woi4s  and  the  glens   froinlhi'   towers   which 

we  see ; 
They  ai'o  all  belonging,  dear  haby,  to  thee." 

Who  has  not  heard   some  mother  as  she 

nestles    her     babe    to     her     breast     sing 

Watt's  fine  old   hymn: 

••  Uu.th,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  sliniil;er. 
Holy  angels  guard  thy    bi-cl." 


We  none  of  us  can  remember  the  sooth- 
ing melodies  our  mothers  sang  during 
our  days  of  babyhood,  but  we  can  guess 
at  our  portion  by  seeing  how  the  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  fared,  and  when  we 
are  grown  up  and  too  old  to  be  sung  to 
sleep,  a  remnant  of  the  old  hymn  stays 
with  us, 

"Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed." 
and  after  the  toil  and  trouble  of  the  day 
are  over  we  can  close  our  eyes  peace- 
fully, gratefully,  for  the  hovering  pres- 
ence we  feel  are  near  us,  wise,  tender 
and    oving. 


WAITING  FOR  THE  MILK. 

Therf,  was,  belonging  to  a  person  at 
Bolton,  a  dog  that  was  very  useful. 
When  milk  was  wanted,  a  can,  with  the 
money  inside,  was  given  to  the  dog, 
who  trotted  off  to  the  dairy  with  the 
can  in  his  mouth.  He  always  went 
straight  to  the  place.  If  he  found  the 
gate  shut,  he  would  knock  with  his  paw, 
or  lay  down  the  can,  and  bark  till  it  was 
opened.  The  milkman  knew  his  four- 
legged  customer  well.  When  the  milk 
was  put  in  the  can,  the  dog  would  hurry 
back,  but  carry  it  so  steadil}'  that  he 
seldom  spilt  any. 


r\\  FATHER. 

"M^  father  is  very  rich,"  said  little 
Earl,  as  he  walked  by  the  side  of  his 
nurse.  "All  this  land  is  his,  and  ihis 
house,   and  stable,   and  the  lake." 

"My  father  is  also  rich,"  said  the 
nurse-girl,  as  she  looked  up  to  the  sky 
and  awav  over  the  fields  and  woods. 
"The  green  iields  and  meadows  atc  all 
His,  the  blue  sky  and  golden  sun,  the 
cattle  on  a  thousand  liilis'  all  these  are 
His." 

"And  who  is  your  father.''"  asked 
Earl. 
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"He  is  the  Father  Almight)',  maker 
of  heaven  and  earth,"  was  the  good  and 
gentle  answer. 


to  get  enough  for  the  cattle.  The  sheep 
know  the  voice  of  their  own  shepherd, 
and    follow  !_him.      When    they    go    from 


SHEEP   IN    PALESTINE. 

In    the    Holy    Land    water    is    scarce. 
On  this  account  it  is  sometimes  difficult 


place  to  place  he  does  not  drive  them, 
but  goes  before  them,  so  that  thej'  do 
not    know    what  it    is  to  be    driven    and 
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worried.  If  3'ou  read  the  lives  of  Jacob 
and  David,  3'ou  will  find  sheep  frequently 
mentioned;  and  our  Lord  often  spoke  of 
them  in  those  wonderful  parables  of 
His. 


THE  BUSY   WASPS. 


I  H.4VE  heard  many  lessons  given 
about  the  busy  bee,  but  I  do  not  re- 
member ever  having  heard  one  about 
the  busy  wasp.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  wasp  is  even  a  harder  worker 
than  the  bee.  On  a  bright  summer's 
morning  the  wasp  begins  to  gather 
honey  or  other  food  as  early  as  four 
o'clock,  and  works  busily  all  through 
the  day  until  near  eight  o'clock  at 
night.  A.  gentleman  once  made  a  mark 
upon  a  wasp,  so  that  he  could  recognize 
it,  and  then  he  placed  some  honey  on  a 
plate  at  his  open  window.  The  little 
wasp  in  one  da}'  made  two  hundred  and 
thirty  journeys  between  the  store  of 
honey  and  its  nest.  The  wasp  works 
as  hard  as  the  bee,  and,  being  better 
able  to  bear  cold  than  the  bee,  begins 
earlier  in  the  morning  and  works  later 
at   night. 

When  you  see  wasps,  or,  indeed,  any 
insect,  flitting  about  from  flower  to 
flower,  you  must  remember  that  they  are 
doing  all  that  time  a  very  wonderful 
work.  They  are  not  only  gathering 
honey  for  themselves  and  for  their 
young  at  home,  but,  what  is  stranger 
still,  they  are  doing  an  important  work 
for  the  flowers.  They  carry  what  we 
call  pollen  from  flower  to  flower,  and 
if  this  was  not  done  tin;  flowers  would 
never  produce  any  good  seeds,  and  after 
a  while    we    should    have    no    flowers    at 

all. 

In  the  early  spring  you  may  some- 
times see  a  solitary  wasp  flying  about. 
Now,    where    do    you     tliinl<    liiat    wasp 


came  from?  She  is  one  of  the  very  few 
that  have  lived  through  the  cold  winter 
months.  All     wasps,     except     a     few 

females,  die  when  winter  sets  in.  Just 
a  few  hide  away  in  some  sheltered 
crevice  and  sleep  until  the  warm  spring 
sunshine  wakes  them  up. 

The  solitary  wasp  at  once  looks 
round  to  find  a  home.  If  she  can  find 
a  convenient  hole  anywhere,  so  much 
the  better,  for  it  saves  a  great  deal  of 
digging.  After  she  has  fashioned  the 
hole  to  her  mind  she  begins  to  make 
little  cells  or  bags.  These  little  cells 
are  composed  of  a  curious  substance 
which  she  manufactures.  At  first  she 
makes  but  three  cells,  and  in  each  she 
places  an  egg.  In  a  very  short  space 
of  time  a  tiny  grub  is  hatched  from 
each  egg.  These  little  grubs  grow  very 
fast  and  want  a  good  deal  of  food, 
which  the  mother  wasp  has  to  supply. 
When,  however,  these  little  grubs  have 
grown  into  real  wasps,  the  labors  of  the 
mother  wasp  are  nearly  over.  The 
three  little  wasps  set  about  making  more 
cells  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the 
mother  wasp  has  nothing  to  do  but  lay 
eggs  in  the  cells  as  fast  as  they  are 
made.  All  the  little  wasps  hatched 
early  in  the  spring  are  called  workers. 
It  is  only  later  in  the  year,  when  the 
colony  has  grown  much  in  si/e,  that 
perfect  males  and  females  arc  hatched, 
which  in  turn  become  the  jiarents  of 
fresh  colonies  in  future  years. 


ANDRKW  MARVEL   AND  THE  BRIBE. 

AniikI'.w  Makxi.i,,  a  poet  of  some  little 
fame,  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  Par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  Hull,  in  the 
reign  o(  Charles  II.  He  was  a  man  of 
integrity  and  spirit,  and  such  persons 
seem  to  have  been  rare  In  that  reign. 
The  governmiMit.    wishing    ti>   bring  over 
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to  their  side  so  important  a  person,  and 
believing  that  a  uian  of  no  fortune  aould 
readily  be  bought,  sent  the  lord  treasurer, 
who  had  been  his  school-fellow,  to  see 
Marvel.  Danby,  at  parting,  slipped 
into  his  hand  an  order  for  ;!^1,000,  and 
then  went  to  his  carriage.  Marvel  called 
the  treasurer  back  to  the  garret,  and 
then    summoned    Jack,   his    servant-boy. 

"Jack,  what  had  I  for  dinner  yester- 
day?" 

"Don't  3'ou  know,  sir?  The  little 
shoulder  of  mutton  you  ordered  me  to 
bring  3'OU  from  the  market." 

"Quite  right,  child:  and  what  have  I 
for  to-day?" 

"Don't  you  know,  sir,  that  you  bid 
me  lay  by  the  blade-bone  to  boil?" 


"Tis  so;  very  right,  child;  go  awa}'. " 
Then,  turning  to  the  astonished  treasurer, 
he  said:  "My  lord,  do  you  hear  ihat? 
'  Andrew  Marvel's  dinner  is  provided. 
i  There  is  your  piece  of  paper  I  want  it 
I  not.  The  ministry  must  seek  other  men 
I  for  their  purpose,    I   am  not  one." 


MEN  WHO  WERE  SMART  BOYS. 

Mozart  gave  concerts  at  the  age  of  6. 
Handel  and  Beethoven  composed  at  13. 
Dante  composed  verses  at  9;  Tasso  and 
Mirabeau  at  10.  Goethe  wrote  at  10.  and 
Conite,  Valtaire  and  Pascal  at  13.  Vic- 
tor Hugo  and  Fenelon  wrote  at  15.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  Balzac,  Walter  Scott, 
Newton.  Humbolt  and  Wellington  were 
considered  backward  pupils. 


UNCHANGING  FAITH. 

Key  F.    Words  by  H.  W.  Naisbbtt. 
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A  Pure  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder. 
Superior  to  every  other  known. 
Used  in  Millions  of  Homes — 

40  Years  the  Standard. 

Delicious  Cake  and  Pastry,  Liglit  Flaky 

Biscuit,  Griddle  Cakes,  Palatable 

and  Wholesome. 

No  other  baking  powder  does  such  work* 

rnnlains  no   Anionia,  no  Alumn  <ir  any 
utiier  adulterant. 
24-2H 


D|<IOfl  PjlGIFIG 

SYSTEM. 

The  Through  Car  Line 

TO 

4//  Points  North,  South,  East  and  IVest 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

Tliroiirt  PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 


Chicago  and  St.  Lonis  Withoat  Change. 


CITY  TICKET  OFflCE  201   MAIN  9T 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen'/  Agent  Passenger  Dep't. 
S.  H.H.CLARK,    E.DICKINSON,    E.  L.LOMAX, 
Prest.  &Gen.  Mgr.      Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.         G.  P.  &T.  A. 


THE    LIFE    OF    BRIGHAM    YOUNG- 

.  PajxT,  Postpaid, 25  cts. 

Clotn,  "         ;>0    " 

Leather,  "         75    " 

Leather,  i^Ui,       "         Sl.OO    " 


A    BRIEF    HISTORY   OF    THE    CHURCH, 

From  the  birtli  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  to  the  ]jresent  time. 
Prices  and  styles  oC  JJiiiding,  same  as  above. 


THK    CliY    OK     TtiK     SAINTS. 

(GUIDE     TO     SH1_T     UKKE     CITV) 

Oontti  i  1 1  i  nu     V'i<-\v's    ;iii(I    IJc^hc   ri  i  >!  i<  )ns     <)!      I'riii- 
(    i  I  >;  1 1     I  '(  )i  1 1 1  ^^    (  )f    I  I  il  i-<  -si     in 

.^ SALT    LAKE    CITY    AND     VICINITY. ^-r 

Kl_SO      SKETCHES      OF^      THS 

HISTORY    AND    REhlGION    OF    THE    liATTER-DRY   SAIHTS. 

■Chith,    Postpiiid, '25  els. 


Z.  C.  M.  I. 

TT  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  oi-ganized 
for  the  Importation  of  General  Merchandise  ;  growing  continuously, 
it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and 
Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments  ;  Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing  ; 
Carpets  and  Wall  Paper ;  Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware, 
Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves,  Kanges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the  intent 
be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  KETAIL. 

Main  Street,  T.  G.  Webber, 

Salt  Lake  City.  Superintendent. 


Hio  Grande  |||estern  j{ujy. 

THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  Popular  and  Direct  Line  from  West  to  East,  with- 
out change  of  Cars  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  Etc. 

THROUGH  CARS  BETWEEN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  DENVER. 


This  Is  the  only  line  from  whose  car  windows  all 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
be  viewed. 


TWO  THROlTiH  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  DAll  I 


Connecting  In  Union  Depots  at  Denver  and  I'ueblo  for 
all  points  East,  and  at  Ogden  for  all  California  points  and 
the  great  North-west.  Elegant  equipment,  Pullman 
buflett  sleepers,  first  class  eating  houses,  FAST  TIME. 
Kamily  sleeping  cars  for  the  nee  of  passengers  holding 
second  class  tickets- 


D.  C.  DODGE. 


J.  H.  BENNETT. 


Gen'l  Manager,  Denver.  Gen'lPass'rAg't,  Salt  Lake  City. 

24-'27 

BUTTE  {^IVIILiK 

Toilet  Soap 

Makes  the  face  and  hands  as  soft 


as  velvet;  whitens  the  skin,  has  no 
equal  lor  the 

COMPLEXION. 

Exeells  any  25  cent  soaji. 
lieware    of     Iiuitutions. 

over  2,000,000  cakes  sold  flrst  year, 

ASK    VOCR   Tlf:ALKK    Full    IT. 


^i^-^^S^*  SEND  12c.  for  SAMPLE  CAKE. 


COSMO  BUTTERMILK  SOAP  CO., 

84  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


HOME 


OF 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL. 
SUB  PLUS, 
ASSETS, 


FIRE 
UTAH 


$250,000-00 

50,00000 

340,000.00 


OFFICERS  :  HEISEK  J.  GRANT,  Pkesidknt, 
GEORGE  ROMNEY.VicePresident,  LEWIS  S.  HILLS, 
Tkeasdkek,  R.  S.  wells.  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS  :      Henrt  Dinwoodet,  Gborgk 

ROMNET,  TUOS.  G.  WEBBER,  P.  T.  FARNSWORTH,  W.  H. 

RowE,  JOHN  R.  Barnes,  John  Henrv  Smith,  Elias  a. 
Smith,  David  Eccles,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  .John  C. 
Cutler,    Bebeb  J.  Grant,    Chas.  S.  Burton. 

HEBER  .f.  GK.^NT  <Sr  CO.  Agents. 

60  Main  Street. 


THE   STENOGRAPH 

A  Machine  with  which  to  write    •     •    •     • 
a  new  and  easy  system  of  Shorthand. 
POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY. 
limed  in  one-third  the  time  re- 
by  other  systems.       Its  use  Is 


\  It  Is  leu 

\quired  -.^  .  .,_, ._ 

jploayant,  and    does  not  strain  the 
/eyes,  hands  or  body.      It  can  be  op- 


erat<'(l  in  the  dark 


One  operator 


S.J. 


DEALEH  IN  ALL  KIN1>8  NKW 
ADD     SECOND    HANK 

TYPE  wkiti:ks. 


e.m   Mjisily  read  another's  work. 
I'm  [iiiralysis    is  not  possible.       It 
'ioes  not  require  the  useof  the 
'■yes,  leaving  them  free  to  fol- 
,  li>w  the  speaker's  motions. 

No   knowledge 
w  1 1  a  t  e  V  e  r    of 


required. 

Size.  71x7J  in. 
Weight,  with 
ease,  3[  lbs. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION 

GEN'L.  AGENT, 

TvPE-WRITf  R  SUPPLIES  AND  REPAIfti 

Seals,  Stencils  and  Rubber 
Stamps  to  order. 


SE  I'l.rS  ITLTRA.' 
GRIFFIN, 


GUIDE 

TO  THE 

FI^ST  YERt^'S  COURSEjlSTUDY 


IN    THE 


Young  Ladles'  Mwai- Improvement  flss'n. 

PREPARED  BY  THE  GENERAL  BOARD  OF  THE    YOUNG  LADIES'  MUTUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION,  AND  ISSUED  AS  SANCTIONED  BY  THE 
FIRST  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE   CHURCH. 


:I=OR   SKLE    BV= 


GEO.  Q.  OKNNON   St   SONS  CO.. 


S«I-T    L-T^KE    CITV.  V7TKH. 


DR.  J.  E.  TALMACE'S  WORKS 

Which  have  been  adopted  for  public  school  use,  and  are  excellent  for  home  reading  and  instruction,  can  now 
be  had  in  any  quantity. 


First  BOOK  0!  Nature 
Doiiiesiic  Science 


50  GEHTS  POSTPfllO. 
80  CEHTS  POSTPfllO. 

GEO.  Q.  mM  &  SOflS  GO., 

p.  0.  Box  450,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

n     1-1     rtni^lSJONl     opera  House  Block, 

rt.    n-    '^M|>l|>lU|>l,      ^  OGDEN,  UATH. 


WM,  DRIVER  L  SOH, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 

Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnislies. 

We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 

WM.  DRIVER  &  SON,  Ogden,  Utah 

24-28 


THE  GOSPEL 

-By  Eldef  B.  H-  I^obcPts, 
IS  AGAIN   IN   r'RINT. 

Price,  -  75  Cents,  Postpaid. 


Denver  &  Hio  Grande  R.  %. 

S<5EKIQ  CI|VE  op  THE  U/OFJCD. 
TWO  FAST  TRAINS  DAILY 

Through  Pullman  and  Tourist  Sleepers 
to  Denver,  Pueblo  and  Colorado  Springs. 

Close  connections  made  there  for  ALL 
POINTS  EAST  with  the  Fast  Flyers  of  the 

BurliDgtOD,  Rock  Island,  and  Missouri  Pacinc. 

The  Equipment  is  Elegant,  New  and 
Comfortable,  surpassing  that  of  all  others. 

The  scenery  on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Is  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  in  the 
world. 

A.S.HUGHES,    W.J.SHOTWELL.    S.  K.  HOOPER, 

Traffic  Manager.     Qen.  Agt,  S8W. 2d  South,     O.P.AT.A.. 
Deiiuir,  Colo  Salt  Lakt  Clii/.      Denver,  Colo 
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THE  %W  DIJIWOODEY  PUWITUHE  GO]y[Pfl|lY, 

SKL-X    1-7^KE    CITY. 
BABY   CARRIAGES,   {REFRIGERATORS, 

FURfllTURE,  CARPETS,  WAlili  PAPER. 


Wilford  WoodruflF,  Pra't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 

Zion's  Savinfi:s  ^3ank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 
No.  I,  3  «fc  5  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  Citv, 

Takes   deposits   in   any   sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

Oldest    Savings    Bank    in    Utah,    with    deposits 
greater  than  all  others  combined. 


American  Biscuit  &  Manufacturing  Co. , 

Successors  to  Utah  Craclier  Fac^tery. 
[HENRY    WALLACE.    Maiiagei] 

Manufacturer  it  of  the  Crfebrmtett 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

37  E.  3rd  South  St.,      Salt  L,ake  City. 

16-28 

F.  AUERBACH  &  BRO. 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864.         -         One  Price  to  All. 


F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO. 

11-29 


B.  H.  SCHETTLER 

DOES    A. 

General  Banking  Business, 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 
DESII^ES   YOU^    flCCOUl^TS. 

eS-DEEDS^AND  MORTGAGES  DRAWN  UP.'SiA 

60  S.  East  Temple  St..  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

5  29 


TI16  State  BanK 

01=    UXKH, 
CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500  000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -      $50,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBER  J.  QKANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


DIRECTORS 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Chas.  S.  Burton, 

Wro.  H.  Rowe. 
Abraham  H.  Cannon 
Spencer  Clawson 
Eliaa  Morris, 


Nephi  W.  Clayton, 
Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Philo  T.  Famsworth, 
E.  M.  Weiler, 


Henry  A.  Woolley. 

GENERAL.    BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 


26  R.  K.  THOlWflS,  28  %  K-  TH0ffiAS,30  R.  K-  TH0(DflS,32 

EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT     LAKB    CITY,    UTAH. 


24  -28 


COALTER  &  SNELGROVE  CO., 

THE  SflliT  LAKE  IHUSIC  DEALERS, 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOH  IvY  r^lr^^v^    Ts>i^*r>^<-V    '^'.'''':  ''"''«  ""''  Sympa- 


THE  FAMOUS 


WebeF  f  iai^©s, 


thetic  Tone,  with  Qua!- 
)         ity  and  Power. 
~ AUSO  '- 

ESTEY  PIANO,  WITH  NEW  REPEATING  ACTION. 

ESTKY  OR(iANS.  250,000  IN  USE. 

im  INSTRUMENTS,  SHEET  MDSIC  AND  BOOKS 

16-28 


74    MAIN   STREET 

Catalogue  Free. 
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